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The archeological data is supplemented by an examination of the prohibition era in Alaska. 


and Skagway in particular, and by the attitude of Catholics towards drinking 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1984, the Denver Service Center of the National Park Service undertook an 
archeological testing program of Block 24, Skagway, Alaska The purpose of the in tions 
was to determine the extent and significance of archeological ts on the north half of lots 
7 and 8, and all of lots 9 and 10. Historic records indicated that the White Pass Trail had 
passed through of lots 9 and 10. In 1979, the National Park Service had moved the 
Goldberg Cigar , dating to 1897, to Block 24, where it was to be oriented to the trail and 
used to interpret the story of the early gold rush years. The archeological tests were designed 
to determine whether any physical evidence of the trail remained, and to suggest a final 
location for the building that would not impact other archeological resources. The full results 


of the shovel testing program will be reported in a separate volume. 


During this shovel testing tet 00 fe apart ened pit filled with trash was discovered in the far 
northeast corner of lot 10. describes the contents of the pit, and discusses their 


sctattenahép to an tndivibedh tngetanh to Ge out each end to tmapebanee to undentanding 
part of the social history of Skagway. 


In depth descriptions of the environment and history of Skagway, Alaska, as they affect 
archeological resources, have been recounted in many other places. Perhaps the most 


complete to date is the draft “Archeological Overview of Skagway, Alaska,” by William 
Hampton Adams and David R. Brauner.’ The following is simply a brief synopsis. 


Skagway, Alaska, lies about 90 miles northwest of Juneau, Alaska, on the Lynn Canal (Figure 
1). In 1990, 692 people claimed the city as their permanent residence ? The town sits on the 
east bank of the Skagway River, a glacial stream in a narrow river valley. The moist maritime 
climate, noted for its mild winters, warm summers, and the lack of permafrost, is conducive 
to the growth of the local Pacific Northwest rain forest. The hemlock, spruce, alder, pine and 
dense herbaceous understory provide habitat for moose, bears, and wolves, as well as a 


1 William Hampton Adams and David R Brauner, “Archeological Overview of Skagway Alaska (manuscript 
report on file, Skagway, Alaska Klondike Gold Rush National Historical Park, 1941) 


It is admitted that the use of footnotes for the citation of references ® unorthodos in archeological reports 
However, this document is unusual in that there is a substantial section relying heavily on primary historical 
documents, which are almost impossible to cite under the standard scventific: style of listing author(s), date and 
page number More and more historical archeologists are adopting the historian « style of referencing for this 
reason A precedent has been established, in draft form, in the over iew by Adams and Brauner cited above 
Finally, the principal authors agreed that the footnote style makes for easier readability for the non-archeologist, 
who may not be interested in explanatory notes or precise citations To compensate, the “References Cited” section 
has been formatted in the more traditional ‘scientific’ style 


2 Alaska Department of Labor, Alaska Population Overview, 1990 ( cnsus and Estimates (Juneau Alaska Department 
of Labor, july, 1991), p. 115 
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Figure 1: The Locetion of Skagway, Alaska 


variety of smaller birds and mammals. In addition, ED ap aay 
to descend to the valley floor and tidewater,’ perhaps to use of salt deposits 


The Skagway valley was covered by a glacier as recently as 3000 years ago. The . alley floor 
is now covered by well-sorted, well-bedded gravels interspersed with glacial till. It is overlain 
by a shallow organic layer, which is very recent in origin. 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


No archeology —s ‘dence of prehistoric use of the valley proper has yet been uncovered, 
although tv sm... shell middens have been found just west of the river v near 
Yakutania! = and in Smuggler’s Cove. Tlingits living in the Chilkat River drainage were 
known to us ~ agway area for seasonal hunting, but other than the two shell middens, 
there is no direct evidence of permanent or long-time use. 


Like the earlier Tlingits, the first Euroamericans made only cursory use of the valley William 
Moore and his son Bernard built a cabin and wharf in what would later become Skagway in 
late 1887 and summer of 1888, but they occupied the cabin on only a very sporatic \asis until 
1896. During that time, a few miners chose to enter the interior through the White Pass, above 
the Skagway River, but their impact on the landscape was probably very minima! By the 
summer of 1896, the Moores found financial backing to expand their whart operation. and 
the small settlement of Mooresville began to spring up. Then, in August, gold was discovered 
in the tributaries of the Klondike River, far to the north 


By the late summer of 1897, Skagway had become one of the major termini for steamships 
bearing people and materials to the northern gold fields. In the first two years of the gold 
rush, thousands of people hauled their goods over the White Pass trail. By 1900, the White 
Pass and Yukon Route railroad had laid its tracks through to Whitehorse, where steam- 

river boats met the hoards to ease their way north. From that time to October 8, 
1982, the railroad served the mineral wealth of Yukon Territory 


In the first year of the gold rush, social chaos ruled the streets of Skagway. The notonous 

" Smith is said to have run the town. Like any of the thousands of boom towne th 
sprang up during gold rushes all over the American west in the second half of the ninetee: 
century, Skagway was actually ruled by no one. An inevitable period of rowdyism, lasty 
only a few months, was followed by an interval of adjustment, and finally, the establishment 
of law, order, and staid Victorian morality. 


Symbolic of this transition from a bustling tent city to a thriving railroad community was the 
arrival of the clergy. Two years after the 1896 discovery of gold on Bonanza Creek, Father 
Philibert |. Turnell arrived in Skagway to take up a ministry that was to last twenty years. 
He came to town at the eclipse of its most corrupt years, and stayed long enough to witness 
one of the country’s greatest experiments in legislating morality How he dealt with 
prohibition, as shown through his discards, offers insight on the reformation years as a whole, 
and on the process of the social evolution of boom towns 


3. For example, see | dernard Moore, Skagway in Days Primecal (New York Vantage Press, 1968), p 123 


Lot 10 of Block 24 wae owned by the Catholic Church from 1903 to 1967, as the site of the 
1908 shows a privy 


The 


A two-feet wide by ten feet 

from N95 WO to N 
by unite in order to tighten horizontal provenience without keeping point 
provenience on every single artifact Excavation was accomplished with shovels where 
possible, the presence of large river pebbles and copious artifacts dictated the use of trowels 


trench was next placed straddling the £0 base line, and 
WO (Figure 3) The trench was excavated in two five-foot 


4 Sanborn Map Company, “Skagway, Alaska Territory, Sept 1914 (New York Sanborn Map Company 1914) 
it te powsible that the Sanborn: simply did not mark the privy an the map However om other parte of town, omall 
outhouse: and privies are clearly indicated and thete ic little reason to heheve one would not have been noted 
hetund the rectory had @ exited 


S See Diane Lee Rhodes Archealagial Inneetigation: om Skagway Make \olwmm % The Pond Mawson and the Mull 
Cred Dump Klondite Gold Rach Nationa Hetorwal Part (Denver United States Caomernment Printing Office 19mm) 
p 


6 The NO WO datum point was established on the southeast comer of lot 10 Black 24 A concrete and rebar 
marker wae placed at N10 WO from which all other measurement: were taken The coordinates of the shovel tects 
indicate thet distance and direction trom the NO WO point The oordinates assigned to an entire unit are actually 
that of ite southeast corner 
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Figure 3 Plan map of the shovel tests, test units and projected placement of the 
Feature 51 privy pit 


and smaller digging implements in the lower strata Natural stratigraphic units were used for 
vertical control and given alphabetic designations, when a given stratum exceeded 05 feet 
in depth, it was subdivided into arbitrary, horizontal levels with numernk designations in 
order to provide some additional vertical control 


All deposits were screened through | /4-inch mesh and all cultural material was retained for 
later analysis Artifacts were cleaned in the field by a laboratory technician and shipped to 
the Denver Service Center for later analysis A gross inventory was made by the principal 
author using a newly developed dBASE IIl+ computer program designed to be fully 
compatible with the Automated National Catalog System (ANCS) Full detailed analysis was 
completed by the National Park Service Midwest Archeological Center using the same 
inventory program 


hg? eed oy cement prt tr a meaty fey gee hye mye 

pit (Feature 51) Horizontal wooden planks about 02 feet lined the p. The north w 
of the feature lay at N102.5 and the south wall at N95.5, measuring 7 feet from south to north 
Assuming the pit was _ and ite east side lies on the east border of lot 10, it ie probably 
located as indicated in 5 


through of bedded silt, sand, and — 
sor Grepame @. Yoo dapash to tele trptadd et aihuviel ond 


channel of the river runs through this area The water table 
tends to be fairly stable in elevation 


One coprolite sample was recovered trom the primary fecal deposits It was analy zou for the 
presence and identification of seeds, pollen, phytoliths and parasites to determine what foods 
were eaten, what of plants may have been in the vicinity, and what types of parasites 


the depositors may had Appendix A presents a detailed description of the analysis 


Seeds recovered from the coprolite included figs, strawberries, plums raspberry type berries, 
blueberries and cranberries, and tomatoes (scientific names are), ven in Appendix A) 
A tew fishbones and fragments were also recovered They could have been 
introduced into the primary deposits as trash 


The analysis yielded evidence of several indigenous species, probably windborn into 
4 They included alder, spruce, pine, pinks (a group of flowers), sunflowers, grasses, 
buttercups, globe mallow, and members of mustard family Edible species were morte 
numerous, and indicate the types of food consumed by the depositors Pollen from the 
mustard family may have originated with either wild windborn species, ot with mustard 
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Figure 4 Stratigraphic profile of the Feature 51 privy trash pit, looking east, and plan view 
of the wood layer at the base of the privy pit 


greens, prepared mustard or a vegetable such as broccoli or cauliflower The coprolite 
contained a lange amount of strawberry pollen The quantity of pollen suggests that the fruits 
had not been washed before consumption, so may have been picked fresh in a garden and 
eaten on the spot An herb called dock was also present, it may have been consumed as part 
of a salad In addition, the coprolite contained a small amount of corm pollen 


Phytolith analysis revealed the presence of wheat and other cultivated grasses A single 
phytolith from the banana family, and several from the palm family (dates, coconuts or a 
potted plant) may indicate that tropical fruits were consumed by the depositors A phytolith 
from an unknown starch could possibly be identified with further sampling from the primary 


deposits 


No parasites were recovered from the sample Their absence may be a function of the rather 
cold sub-arctic environment, and/or a lack of infection in the depositors of the trash 
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Above the primary deposit lay a ‘platform: of wooden planks, about 0.2 feet in thickness, and 
about 0.75 feet in width (Stratum E) These 2-by-#’s did not appear to form a deliberate 
flooring, instead they seem to have been scraps thrown in to cover the primary deposit after 
its use as 4 privy was complete (Figure 4) Some of the boards bore remnants of paint, and 
one appeared to be partially sawn away from the end 


Artifacts associated with Stratum E are those that were found immediately on the surface of 
the wooden planks, in a zone of deteriorated wood The types of items recovered in this layer 
are consistent with those found in Stratum C, immediately above it Indeed, some fragments 
crossmend with those in C For that reason, the artifacts associated with “Stratum E” will be 
discussed with those from Stratum C 


Stratum C comprised the principal artifact-bearing deposit in the pit It was composed of a 
wide variety of items from linoleum and wood scraps, bent nails, and broken 
window glass to whole and fragmented dishes Only a small amount of sand and silt 
formed the soil matrix Deteriorated organics were common throughout the layer, as were 
river pebbles ranging up to about 0.3 feet in diameter The principal component of the matrix, 
however, was burned paper, only a small portion of which was recovered due to its 
extremely fragile nature When words were legible on the paper, most of it appeared to have 
been from religious literature One piece of burned newspaper bore a 1917 date. the latest 

date of any artifact in the deposit, thereby providing the termini post quem (TPQ) 
for the trash 


Sixteen unbroken bottles constituted the most outstanding characteristic of the maternal 
culture in this deposit: Most bottles originally contained liquor or other beverages The 
presence of these highly collectible items, and the undisturbed deposits above the trash layer, 
indicated that no illegal collection had been undertaken The material culture of Stratum C 
will be discussed in more detail in the next section 


While the trash deposit contained a significant amount of domestic: debris, a good percentage 
of used structural materials, unburned coal, and cinders was also present Together, they 
suggest a housecleaning and remodelling event or series of events such as might have 
occurred after the rectory was fitted with an indoor toilet: Untortunately, research in the 
Catholic Church archives has failed to reveal when such a remodelling event took place 


Overlying Deposits 


Stratum B overlay the trash deposit of Stratum C It consisted of a mottled sandy silt with 
organic pockets. The delineation between strata C and B was poor, C being defined as a 
more compact layer coincident with the top of the vertically placed boards forming 
the sides of the privy pit. Artifacts recovered in this layer divide themselves into two distinct 
groups: a pre-1920's group consistent with those found in Stratum C. and a post-World War 
Il group consistent with items found in the topmost layer 


The bottles are the most diagnostic items (Table 2). One is a small square bottle with a 
continucus thread finish (Figure 5) The base is marked with the Hazel Atlas symbol This 
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TABLE 2: ARTIFACTS RECOVERED FROM STRATUM B 


redware dish fragment, fine clear glaze, undecorat) | 0 
whiteware dish fragment, undecorated, cream-colored i 0 
body sherd | 

whiteware dish fragment, undecorated body sherd =| | | 


7 In all tables, 4 question mark indicates that the identification i an educated guess 


TABLE 2: ARTIFACTS RECOVERED FROM STRATUM B 
NoxTH UNIT | SouTH UNIT 


Beverage Container Clase 
ie ap Se Spa, gp Game Sam, 5 0 
ho marks 
beer(?) bottle fragment, machine made 1 0 
fice, about 178 of base, has eh mark — 
beer? bottle machine-made base, about 1 0 
oe, SEES ee connected dates 
FAUNAL REMAINS 
mammal fragment, sawed 0 ; ft 
cattle? illium, sirloin steak, sawed “wedge” bone, |- i 0 
1/2” thick 


cattle? techium, sirloin steak, sawed “pin” bone, 2” “4 0 
cattle? humerus, arm steak, sawed, 3/4 thick 1  @ 
0 
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ee TABLE 2: ARTIFACTS RECOVERED FROM STRATUM B 
Norty Unit | SouTH UNIT 


Unidentified Bottle Glaws Class | 

|__| down-turned finish, about 1/4 of finish a 

Other Class 

| unidentified ferrous metal object 2 0 | 
ferrous metal lu . amorphous ’ 0 

clinkers _ : 0 | 
cinders 0 i 


* Indicates the unquantified presence of the specified material 


symbol dates from 1920 to 1964." The bottle may have contained a cosmetic such as hair oil 
It is of a shape that was common for both male and female hair dressings 


A fragmented canning jar is marked with the Kerr Glass Company logo and a Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma plant location and bearing a 1915 patent date. This type of bottle was in 
production from 1912 to 1946." A brown glass bottle base, probably from a beer bottle, bears 
the connected "NW" mark of the Northwestern Glass Company, Seattle Washington, which 
has been used since 1931.'° Other bottle bases, finishes, and fragments all exhibited 
manufacturing marks consistent with an early 20th century date Whole bottles and bases 
indicate at least five bottles are present in this level. These include one canning jar, one wine 
bottle, at least one beer bottle, at least one medicine bottle, and one cosmetic bottle 


The ceramic assemblage contains the same types found in Stratum C_ A spittoon fragment is 
one of five fragments to this vessel found outside Stratum C The artifact assemblage also 
included small amounts of window glass, nails, and other construction debris. The quantity 
is not large enough to suggest that any discrete construction or demolition episode occurred 
during the time of deposition. The construction debris is consistent with that found in 
Stratum C 


The lack of a clearly defined boundary between strata A and B suggests that there was no 
deliberate attempt to cover the trash pit after it had become full in about 1920 As the trash 
became compacted through settling and the deterioration of organics, the resulting depression 
no doubt acted as a sort of ‘artifact magnet,” in which incidental sheet trash accumulated, 
especially after the World War Il period. Cellophane, plastic bags, and aluminum foil all 
support the latter determination 


& julian Toulouse, Bottle Makers and Their Marts (New York Thomas Neleon 1971), p 29 


9 Toulouse Bottle Makers p Wi Owiously those bearing the patent date were manufactured a few vears later 
than the unmarked types 


10 Towhouse, Bottir Makrre p 0 
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Figure 5: A hair oil bottle made by the Hazel Atlas Company, found in stratum B 
(clarified glass) 


Stratum A consisted of the sod layer removed from the surface of the test units, and properly 
is not a distinct soil unit. The densely matted root system and organics ended on a sandy lens 
that marked the top of Stratum B. The sod contained a number of post-World War II items, 
including a post-1962 aluminum can pull-tab, a plastic felt tip writing pen, a plastic dry- 
cleaning label, styrofoam packing material, and magnetic tape used in recording cassettes 
(Table 3) 
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TABLE 3: ARTIFACTS RECOVERED FROM STRATUM A | 


— 
a 


STRUCTURAL GROUP | 
IT EEE ee eee ee —_ 
nails, ferrous metal ae , (eon oe 

Materials Class _ | — 
ferrous metal chicken-wire fencing pieces | = dived 
cement/lime/sand mortar fragments oO +-—> 
brick, small fr gments | — — < 6 a4 
brick, large fragment — — oe oe 
wood fragments —- ———~ > eS = . 
wood, partly burned fragments ee ee ee 
asphalt, roofing material fragments a — ow 

a 

ee ae 

FOOD AND DRINK GROUP _ ft 

Container Class | —— : | 
ete eh Sb/ele/ a ~~)? = | 0 12 
WAY’, heel marked “NO DEPOSIT NO RETURN 
NOT TO BE REFILLED.” Crown finish: post 1955? a 
aaa etentnest cement post aa ! 0 | 

Food Storage Class ~ a a - : 
aluminum foil wrapper fragments, textured, gold on 0 L 13 
one side 

———+- ——+}--—_____ 
aluminum foil packet ! | o 
cellophane fragments, clear, water-proof, fairly thin 0 | 6 
cellophane bag a 
ferrous metal can fragments | 2 0 
plastic bag — ] j t 
plastic bag, sandwich type | ! i 0 
plastic, black colored, flexible _| . 0 
plastic fragment clear, flexible, fairly thin | 5 , } 
t, undecorated body sherd —. L 0 : 

FAUNAL REMAINS _ 

cattle-sized rib fragment, steak, 3/4) thick ; 8 
i bone fragments, calcined (burned) 2 0 
mammal bone fragment - . 2 0 | 
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TABLE 3: ARTIFACTS RECOVERED FROM STRATUM A | 
Nr NT | SOUTH UNIT 


OTHER DOMESTIC GROUP 


0 4 
ee eee eee ee 
———— 
plastic pen, marked "ULTRA FINE FLAIR’, felt tip i 0 
Generic Personal Class — , 
Bie printed words WAS . 0 1 
L YOR SHOULD N./ CLEANED ONLY IF 
LA_/ MACHINE/ 
MACHINE W_/WASH IN OT_ RUB. DRY 
PROMPTLY / 
DRY CLEAN/_T NEVER NE_/A NEW 
/ WASH-AND-V P| pater 
CLEAR WATER (NOT E_)/HAND O. 
ORIGIN_/CLEAN” — — 
UNKNOWN GROUP 
— - > ae 
Unidentified Bottle Glass Class reer —— 
base, stippled, mach.ne-made about 1/8 of base. i | o | 
marked, = — a 
unspecified fragments 12 27 
fragment, etched design 1 0 
fragment, dark green color — : 
fragment, pale green color 4 0 
Other Class : —_ 
ferrous metal strips 0 | 2 
unidentified mineral? eS es : 
coal | A 0 
fibrous mass . 1 4 a nail 
Sock colored very One Ror =. | 0 | 
ferrous metal lump, amory ; | | = 


* Indicates the unquantified presence of the specified material 


CONCLUSIONS 


These test excavations cut through a portion of a privy pit that was probably built in 1903 
and abandoned sometime between 1908 and 1914. At that time, or shortly thereafter, a 
number of boards of differing thickness were thrown into the pit, possibly to seal off the 
primary deposits. After that time, the remaining open pit was used for garbage disposal, 
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lasting up to at least 1917. The large amount of structural debris in the trash layer suggest 
that some building renovation had occurred during the time the trash accumulat J 


The privy trash pit was located in the northeast comer of Lot 10. Prom 1903 until 1967 this 
lot was owned by the Roman Catholic Church,'' on which was built the church rectory. The 

was used to house the resident priest from the time it was built until the fall of 1933, 
when Pius X Mission (a school for Native children) opened in uptown Skagway, at Fifteenth 
Avenue and State Street |? Father G. Edgar Gallant, who administered the mission, moved 
his residence from the rectory up to the mission building. Catholic services were conducted 
in the mission chapel rether then in the old church bulllling after that tane. 


The years after 1933 witnessed the slow decay of both St. Mark's Church (on lot 9) and the 
rectory (on lot 10). Neither served ecclesiastical purposes again and were not used for other 
purposes. In 1942, shortly after the U.S. Army occupied Skagway, both properties were sold 
for taxes to M.V. Rafferty. By the following year the Catholic Church had regained ownership 
of both lots, but the buildings remained vacent. St. Mark's church did serve as an ad hoc 
basketball court for local youth in later years.'* 


By the early 1950s advanced decay had set in for both the church and rectory (Figure 6). Most 
of the church windows had been broken or removed, and the buildings had become an 

home for “riff-raff on the boats” who broke the statues or tore them down By 
1959, church members decided to raze both structures. Some local residents remember th two 
buildings being torn down simultaneously, while others recall that the rectory was levelled 
before the church." Neither lot was improved again until after the National Park Service 


purchased the properties from the Kirmse family in 1980 '° 


It is presumed that the privy and the subsequent trash pit were used by the priest residing 
in the rectory. Three resident priests served the Catholic population of the 

between 1898 and 1933: Father Philibert J. Turnell, S.J. from 1898 to 1905 and 1908 to 1918, 
Father Peter Bougis, S.J. from 1905 to 1908, and Father G. Edgar Gallant, who replaced Turnell 
in 1918. 


11. City tax records, Trail of "98 Museum and Skagway City Hall 


12 The unimproved two-block parcel on which the new mission stood had been owned by Rosa Mo Brown during 
World War | Ms. Brown died in 1920, and three vears later, both blocks were acquired by the Notre Dame 
Church,” of which Father Gallant was the administrator. In 1932 the property, still unimproved became listed as 
the Pius X Mission Gallant spent the 1931-1933 period raising funds to build the mission its Cornerstone was laid 
on August 30, 1931, and its doors were opened in the fall of 1933 Skagway tax rolls for Block 79, in Skagway 
Historical Collection, Trail of “98 Museum; jeff Brady, “The St. Pius X Mission, 1933-1959 Skagnwy Alaskan, 1985, 
11, Father Gerard G. Steckler, S.)., “The Diocese of Juneau, Alaska, Mietorn a! Records and Studies of the US Cathal 
Historical Society 47 (1959), p 248 


13. Tax rolls for Block 24, lots 9 and 10; Carl Mulvihill, interview by frank Norris, April 7, 1992 


14. Andrew Beterly, interview with Prank Norris, April 7, 1992; Sister Clare McCann, interview with Frank Nor ‘s. 
April 20, 1992, Barbara Kalen, interview with Prank Norris, April 9 1992, Carl Mulvihill, interview with Frank 
Norris, April 7, 1992 


15. Tax rolls, Bock 24, lots 9 and 10 
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history a somewhat unusual vehicle for understanding the personal interpretation of 
constitutional law in isolated Alaska 


The next section discusses the material culture from the trash pit in some detail It is followed 


by 4 discussion of the prohibition era in Skagway, and Father Turnell’s role in the 
community 
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17 The trash was an average of one foot deep 


18 For examples see Catherine Holder Blee A Punctional Classification System for Artitact: from Twentieth 
Century Euro-American Sites’ (manuscript report an file Klondike Gold Rush National | fretors al Park Skagway 
Alaska 1987), Catherine Holder Blee Archrolagiwal lnnretigation: in Skagway Alaske \ lw > The Moore Calon and 


19 For a detailed deactiption of the adapted system for certain otateth al manypulathons ane Catherine Holder 
Plee Functionally Mixed Artfact Acwmblages with Mudtgi Rogreonom A omparatinw Study on Hetorwe! 
Archeology dimertation University of ( clorado Boulder (Ann Arbor Machigan University Macrofilems 199); 


20 Raderich Sprague A Functional Classification for Artifacts from 19th and 20th Century Histork Sites North 
American Archacclogist (Volume 2. no 1 1980) pp 751.261 Adame and Brauner “Historical Archeology in Skagway 
Alaska pp 93-95 


21 See Sprague “Punctional Classification for a deecription 
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All flat pieces of glass were presumed to be from window panes 
of panes could not be calculated, as only one edge fragment was recovered, and 
the size of the panes ie unknown However, at the very minimum. three different 
types of panes were represented Most of the (72.1%) were from plain window 
glass the sort that ie ordinarily used in outside (Table 4) 


An estimate of the number 


Tague 4 Tue Weevow Giass prom THe Trasn Prt 


=< 


The modal thickness of the 250 non-heat altered plain window fragments ie $64 inch (0 (78 
inch) (Figure 7) However, this is not a well-isolated mode There are 80 fragment» in the 5/64 
inch category, 79 fragments in the 6/64 inch category, and 76 fragments in the 7/64 inch 
_ in such a case where the distribution is normal, but highly concentrated in the 
@ More appropriate measure is the mean The mean thickness of () 098 
inch falls within the 6/64 inch category This measure is consistent with the modal thickness 
of window glass found at the Moore Cabin site. a gold rush era structure 7? It appears that 
window glass purchased around 1900 was being used in whatever structure generated the 
trash 


22 Glee, Moore Cabin and House p 163-165 
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Pigure 7 The modal thickness of the plain window glaw fragments 


The rectory was moved to Block 24 lot 10 in 1903. and presumably was constructed 
sometime ofter 1897 The modal thickness of the window glass in the trash pit is consistent 
with that of glass that would have been placed in the rectory when it was built 


A concentration of 130 fragments of decorated window glass in the southern unit suggests 
that a sing be pare may be represented imiy two fragments with an identical pattern were 
recovered from the northern unit All pieces were decorated with a crvetallized ewirl on 
both sides of the pane On some, a distinct leaf and tendril design ie vieibk 


The decorated window pane has 4 medal thickness of 0.175 inch. a calculation haeed aon 4) 
fragments that were not too melted to measure (f igure &) This ts the thickness of plate glaws 
The decorated pare may very well be from a4 front entry door The tye om decoration and 
thickness afe consister hh euch «a function although an interior door pane is sian a 
possibility to conic 
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Figure 8 The modal thickness of decorated window glass fragments 


A tew fragments of frosted window glass were recovered from the surface of the wood 
planks at the bottom of the trash, again in the south unit It probably represents a third pane. 
and was one of the first items thrown into the pit 


Evidence that the trash had been burned was common throughout the pit Of the window 
glass fragments, 51.4% had been melted or cracked by heat. As can be seen in Table 5 
unaltered glass appeared to be distributed somewhat heavier in the southern unit, even when 
the volume of the deposit is taken into account. Moreover, a significantly higher incidence of 
heat-altered glass was found in the south unit, suggesting that the burning was hotter, of 
more pronounced there 


Nails 


Unfortunately, an inventory of the nails was not made soon after recovery Analysis did not 
begin until seven years after the excavations were undertaken During that time, the bags of 
nails had become bags of rust with only thin ferrous cores remaining It was therefore 
impossible to estim te either the size or function of the individual nails The impression is 
that most were medium sized types, probably about an &d size or larger, the sort that would 
be used for general framing purposes 
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TABLE & DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT-ALTERED AND UNALTERED Window GLAss, 
ren Cusic Poot oF Trasn 


ee ORT UNIT | SOUTH UT 
unaltered 17 


It is estimated that there were 579 nails in the north unit and shovel test, and 491 in the south 
unit, or 96 nails per cubic foot in the north and 61 in the south. Even as an estimate, it is 
obvious that a lot of nails were being thrown into the pit, more so on the north than the 


south The very high frequency suggests a remodelling or demolition event than left- 
overs from the original construction of a structure 


Most building materials were highly fragmented, the number of fragments increasing with 
every handling Quantitatively, the number of fragments has very little meaning when dealing 
with this category of artifact. Asphalt roofing material, linoleum, plaster and white painted 
wood were frequent in both the north and south portions of the pit 


Hardware 


The hardware items recovered from the trash pit are relatively common types, none of which 
were particularly diagnostic of any special types of activity (Table 6). The higher incidence 
in the south unit appears to be a function of the number of fragments of wire As wire easily 
breaks as it deteriorates, the frequency has little or no meaning, 


The black glazed ceramic doorknobs were most popular during the period from the mid- 
nineteenth century until well into the twentieth Ceramic doorknobs were first patented in 
1849, although they had been manufactured for some years previous The black doorknob is 
also known as a jet doorknob. The ceramic doorknob was used on many doors, but usually 
on those either not in main traffic areas or on lower quality construction Their use continued 
into the second quarter of the twentieth century 4 


24 Maud Eastwood, The Antique Doorknob (Forest Grove, Oregon Times Litho, 1976), pp 45-59 
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Utilities Class 


All of the artifacts associated with common household utilities were electrical in nature (Table 
7), there were no items related to plumbing. This absence suggests there were no plumbing 
facilities in the place where the trash originated, or that any remodeling activities did not 
involve repairs to sewer or water distribution systems 


One of the items was dated. An electrical fuse bore a patent date of 1894. Electrical wire 
covering or insulation was used for several decades prior to the Euroamerican occupation 
Skagway Both rubber and fabric coverings were available through Sears and Roebuck and 
listed in their 1895-1896, 1900, and 1927 cata Rubber and fabric insulation continued in 
use until the middle of the twentieth century. 


25 Authur A Bright, The Dlectric-Lamp Industry Technological Change and Economa Development from 1800 to 1947 
(New York Arno Press, 1972) pp 205-207 
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ae ee ep ae a 


fuse, electrical, cuprous metl/ porcelain mice, pater date. 
Oct6 1Ra4 — — ——F — ——— 


insulator, electrical, porcelain a 
insulator, electrical, porcelain stud-wall tube type _ 


Summary of the Structural Group 


A total of 1126 Structural items comprised 80.7% of all estimated artifacts found in the trash 
pit (Table 8). By far the largest portion of these were nails, at 76.7% of the whole collection, 
and 95.0% of the Structural Artifacts. Such a high percentage indicates that construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition activities were an important contributor to the trash 


TABLE 8: SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURAL ARTIFACTS IN THE TRASH PIT 7 


STRUCTURAL ITEMS _| 1d 
window glass panes 1 . > so = 
nails 579 & _1070 
hardware 15_ a on 
utilities 3 aoe 
NON-STRUCTURAL [TEMS 151 a oe) 
TOTAL ITEMS 749 ide ee ee 


As shown at the Moore House, repair and demolition activities are much more likely to 

large percentages of structural artifacts than those associated with construction * 

fact that most of the structural debris, including the window glass, appears used strongly 

indicates a remodeling episode. These facts suggest the privy pit was the deposition site for 
a general cleaning and remodeling episode(s) 


26 Bee, Moore Cabin and House, pp 128-135 
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DOMESTIC ITEMS 


Domestic artifacts include those items used in the storage, preparation and serving of food, 
in the decoration and furnishing of the home, and in its cleaning and routine household 
maintenance 


Food Storage 


Artifacts associated with food storage include tin cans, canning jars, crocks, and bottles that 
contained condiments, flavorings or preserved foods These items are usually associated with 
a kitchen or pantry, and indicate that food was stored in the place from which the trash 


originated: 


When attempting to associate specific human activities with the types of artifacts deposited, 
fragment counts are not very useful indicators of quantity Table 9 estimates the minimum 
number of vessels represented by the whole and partial items recovered from the trash pit 


A minimum of three condiment and three sauce bottles were recovered An oval packer bottle 
was made by the Lewis Packing Company of San Francisco between 1889 and 1935. They 
bottled vinegar and pickled products” (Figures 9a and 9b) A facetted bottle bearing a base 
mark of ‘RPD' could not be identified 


A sauce bottle from the famous Tabasco Mciihenny Company of New Iberia, Louisiana could 
not be dated (Figure 9c) While the bottle form resembles that taken from late nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century contexts on Avery Island, where the Pepper sauce was 
manufactured, the bottom mark did not match any previously known examples ™ 


Ferrous can fragments were ubiquitous throughout the deposit, and could not be reliably 
quantified. One crimped rim from a rectangular can and a wide can strip, made to be 
removed with a key suggest a sardine can. The seven wound can strips and 1] can kevs 
indicate at least 18 cans had been opened by the key-strip method common to sardine and 
preserved meat cans Although these cans were available as early as 1866.-" they did not 
become common until after 1906 ™’ 


When glass color, the minimum number of bases, and non-associated. marked body parts are 
examined, at least ten canning jars ate represented All marked jars appear to have been 
manufactured by the Kerr Glass Company of Sand Springs, Oklahoma from 1912 to 1946" 


277 Betty Zumw alt Act hug Pwkles and Sauces 19h Contury Fal im Ulae (Fulton « alitornia \hark West 
Publishers, 1980) pp 274-276 

28 Charles F Oreer, Ir and David W Babson, ‘Tabasco Brand lepper Sauce Bottle from Avery Island 
Louisiana (Historical Archacology (Volume 24, number 3 1940) pp io) i4 

2 james T Rock, Cans in the Countrveide, Hietorical Archarlogy (\ olume 18 Number 21984) p 100 


W. Berard L Fontana and | Cameron Greenleal, Johnny Ward « Ranch A Study in Mistorical Archaeology 
The Kiowa (Volume 23, nos 1-2:1%62), p 71 


31. Toulouse, Bottle Maters p Wie 
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TABLE & THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF FOOD STORAGE ITEMS IN THE TRASH Pit 


————————— 


al Norty UNIT IE SouTH UNIT 


condiment bottle, glass 7 | 0 
sauce bottle, glass | 


= + + 


| can, ferrou ferrous metal, ‘sardines | - 
c_. key, ferrous metal 1906-present 
| can key strip, ferrous metal 1906-present | 
|_can lid, ferrous metal 
| canning jar, glass 


Ee led, zinc 2 — + 


= lid, glass | —— 
cy | 4 lid, zinc with milk lass liner, marked 
| “GENU INE BOYD MASON JARS” 


canni ar rings, ferrous metal 


"canning jar rings, cuprous metal — — —_ | = 
_ canning jar lid liner, glass, unmarked, — 


ba ers a 4 


crock, stoneware, gray, undecorated, clear glaze 


pa 4 


| crock lid, stoneware 


ee tceee earthenware undecorated, clear glaze on 


— — — 4 
we aluminum foil | 1 0 


TOTAL 1 56 


EEE —— ee = = —_ ———————————— 


a 


- 


— Siw So win |S i — | 
SSE ee 


—_ 
—. 
din 


a ‘Ss 


coie Ni Ne |e 
—— 


The appearance of a 1915 patent date on one of them tightens the date range somewhat (1915- 
1946) 


At least seven jar lids were represented by glass, zinc, zinc with milk glass liners, separate 
liners or rings that would have been used with a flat metal lid lined with rubber The wide 
variety of closure types for these jars is characteristic of the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, during which there was considerable experimentation with differing types of 
closures 


The Boyd canning jar lid liner is datable to the era from 1900 to approximately 1930 © Zinc 
lids with glass liners were popular throughout the period and could be reused 


32. Toulouse, Bottle Makers, p 11 
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Figure 9: Condiment bottles: a) oval packer bottle made by the Lewis Packing Company; b) 
tacetted bottle bearing a base mark of RPD; c) sauce bottle from the Tabasco Mclilhenny 
Company 
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The only other item of note are the two fragments of aluminum foil. The modem electrolytic 
method of producing aluminum was discovered in 1886 in France,"’ and by about 1920 
commercial production of foll had begun. It was initially used to wrap tea, candy, gum and 


cigarettes 


Virtually all of the canning jars and lids were found in the north unit, as well as most of the 
can keys and roll strips, four of the five condiment and sauce bottles were recovered from the 
south unit. In fact, these food-related items were almost twice as numerous in the north unit 
than in the south. 


Non-Alcoholic Beverages 


For the purposes of this study, all beverage containers were separated from the food 
containers. As will be further demonstrated, most items in the trash pit appear to date to the 
eve of local and national prohibition. The drinking habits of the depositor of the trash were 
therefore of interest. A comparison of the frequency of non-alcoholic and alcoholic beverages 
appeared important in elucidating that information. In following the taxonomic scheme 
proposed by Sprague, alcoholic beverage containers will be discussed under the Personal 
Items 


Table 10 lists the non-alcoholic beverage bottles and fragments. When whole bottles plus the 
maximum number of bases/finishes are considered, the tested portion of the trash pit 
contained 13 juice bottles, 4 milk bottles and 28 soda bottles. Twenty-seven of these were in 
the north unit and 18 were in the south unit. 


The most interesting type of bottle has been tentatively identified as a Welch's grape juice 
bottle, based on the neck configuration, which is similar to surviving examples (Figure 10)."° 
Two of the bottles are whole, and one of these bears the mark “T” over a “7” (Figure 11). An 
additional 10 bases of the same size, marked “T’ with a number (2, 7, 12, or 13) were found 
in the deposit. Both the whole bottles and the bases are made of clarified glass. The whole 
bottles have a crown finish smoothed with a finishing tool, suggesting a pre- 1925 date. The 
bases were all machine-made, indicating a post-1904 date. 


An inquiry of Welch's Food Company did not succeed in identifying the manufacturer of the 
juice bottles. However, the two whole bottles had crown finishes. Welch converted to crown 
caps in about 1914; previously they had used corks to stop the bottles ” 


33. Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Aluminum,” Volume | (Chicago: 1973), p 69% 
M4. Stanley Sacharow, A Packaging Primer (New York: Magazines tor Industry, 1978), pp 111-112 
35. E. W. Sudderth, interview with Doug Scott, Novernber 15, 1991 


%. Olive jones and Catherine Sullivan, The Parks Canada Glossary for the Description of Containers, Tableware, Flat 
Glass and Closures, Studies in Archaeology, Architecture and History, (Ottawa: Parks Canada, 1985), p 165 


37. William Chazanof, Welch's Grape juice From Corporation to Co-operative (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
University, 1977), p. % 
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‘Tamu 1 Tt NON- ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE Ivems | IN THE t TRASH Pit 


T : 
| Norn | UNI SouTH UNG 


ee ee ee ——. 


_ grape uice?, whole, large. crown finish, machine-made Owen’ s mark on base 
unmarked | ’ | 0 
= base marked “T/7” | | | v 
wc? base, flat-type, classic Owen's mark, machine-made : 
| | marked “T/7 | 4 | 
. marked “T/12" | 1 () 
, | marked “T/13" | 
| marked “T/2° 2 , 0 
_ milk 
| | base, rounded heel, machine-made? ee 
i body fragment marked “ONE PINT’, machine finished | | | 0 
finish, whole, machine-made | 0 
| | finish, whole, interior ledge, machine-made 0) | 
finish, machine tooled, about 1/6 l 
finish fragments, small 2 | 
| rim fragment | ) 
: va . . 
| whole, marked "14", machine-made — @ | 
| whole, pale green, heel faintly marked “16N" | | | 0 
whole, unmarked | | | () 
unmarked, machine-made, crown finish: 1904-present | | 0) 
| valve-marked base 1904-1930" | 0 
_ body marked “PURITAN CARBONATING CO. U 
| _ MILLIS, MASS. P lied crown finish, base marked 
| j “REGISTERED 1° 2-1925 
| | base, machine-made, whole, pale green, Owen's U 
’ | mark 
_ base, marked “E-14/21° with dots interspersed, valve 
| mark 
| i base fragments, less than 1/8 
| ye fragments, pale aqua, little circles, marked || 
| base fragments, pale green, about 1/2 of" | | ’ 
fragments, pale aqua, marked on side “‘|C]l | 4 
| | LEBRATED/CLICAUOT-CLUB/|[REGIJSTERED 
| ES”: 1881-ca. 19% | 
fragments, marked “TRADE MA_/BE\ PGI ) | 
CA’ *_DE/ AMERICA 
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TABLE 10: THE NON-ALCOMOLIC BEVERAGE IreMs IN THE TRASH Prr | 
tr UT 


soda’ (based on base or finish type) tems 


whole machine made. valve marked soda type base 
crown finish 1904-ca 1990 ee 


_| Sa eech bee anton 
__| base, whole, marked “EB & CO LO_/788" 1990-1915 


base, whole, marked "M’ 1907-1916 


base, whole, marked "282°, machine made, valve mark 
__| base, whole, wnmatied 


hase whole unmarked. pale green 


base, 1/3, marked "E-14/21', pale green 1904-1908 
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Figure 10 Welch grape juice bottles, cork-stopped type a) example with label 
ourtesy SE Sudderti b) bottle from the trash pit 
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Figure 11. Welch grape juice bottle, marked “T’ with a number, post-1914 crown-cap 
type 
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One clear bottle, although broken at the finish, appears to be another juice-type bottle The 
base is marked (2644 probably » mold. pattern, of plant number 


Two soda-type bases having a rounded heel with a sharply indented base are with 
an "M.” This is the mark of the Maryland Glass Corporation, used from 1907 to 1916 


Three of the soda-type bottles are marked on the base with an “E), with the numbers 14/21, 
or by itself Toulouse believes thie could be a size marker rather than a manufactures mark 
It is also possible it may be the mark of the Elmer Glass Company of Elmer, New jersey 
Elmer operated from about 1895 to around 1908°™ The fact that these bases are machine- 
made, narrows the possible date range to 1904-1908 


A soda bottle base marked "E B & CO LO_ /78®" is the mark of Edgar Breffit and Company 
of Yorkshire, England It was in use from at least 1842 to 1913" The bottle manufacturing 
process for this bottle suggests it post-dates 1900 


The bottles represented include at least one probable mineral water bottle, marked “KR / 
NERA / MAR? / BS”. The ‘nera” may be part of the word “mineral,” suggesting this 
association The fragments are otherwise unidentified 


One aqua colored bottle was found with the mark of the Clioquot Club Company. 

in Millis, Massachusetts in 1881 (Figure 12a) !' It continued in business into the 
second quarter of the twentieth century Another bottle was marked PURITAN 
CARBONATING CO., MILLIS, MASS ° (Pigure 12b) The Puritan Company was also based 
in Millis and is probably a sister company of or competitor to Cloquet This particular bottle 
dates between 1892 and 1925, based on its applied crown finish 


Bottle Closures 


Bottle closures can rarely be associated with a specific type of bottle, and are therefore 
difficult to assign a definite functional relationship They could be used on food storage 
containers, non-alcoholic beverage containers, liquor bottles, or bottles containing medicines 
or other pharmaceutical concoctions However, their frequency telative to the number of 
bottles has been shown to be diagnostic of certain types of occupational associations In 
particular, a high relative frequency can indicate a saloon of brothe! association because these 
businesses recycled most of their liquor bottles, but disposed of the bottle closures In 
residential situations, the frequency was found to be relatively low © 


Toulouse Botti; Makers pp 39 
Toulouse Botti: Maters p 17! 
© Toulouse, Bott: Maters p 175 


4) jon & Paul and Paul W Parmalee, Sof Drink Bottling A Hitters ooh Spec! Referees to Wine (Springheld 
Mincis State Museum 1979) p 11% Periodical Publishers Awsociation Nationall Fetabliehed Trade-Marke (New 
York ca 1993) p 25 


42 Blew, Sorting Functionally Mined Arttact Awentlages pp ie 188 Mie 224 275 
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Figure 12 Soda bottles: a) pale aqua-colored bottle with the mark of the Clicquot 
Club Company; b) clarified Puritan Carbonating Company bottle 
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As can be seen in Table 11, only seven bottle closures were recovered The crown caps were 
probably used on beer, juice or soda bottles, the two plain corks and one wrapped with lead 
foil likely were associated with wine or liquor bottles As indicated, the small cork may have 
been used on a condiment or cosmetic bottle 


: 
TABLE 11: THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOTTLE CLOSURES IN THE TRASH PIT 
7 —— 
NoeTH UNIT | SouTH UNIT 

+ ! 

t_ cap. ferrous metal | Z i ] 
cork j i | 
cork, emall, stopper for a condiment of cosmetic bottle’ j (0 
whitemetal / cork 0 j : 
— —+ —_ ——~j 
TOTAL | 4 ; | 

Food Service 


Items associated with the serving of food include most dishes, eating utensils, drinking 
glasses, and other items with which Euroamericans consume their food Sprague calls this 
category “Gustatory. Table 12 presents the minimum number of vessels estimated by rim or 
footrim fragments, intact bases, type of ceramic, or decorative treatment 


Other than a single spoon bowl, a glass cruet with a cuprous metal holder, and a pressed 
glass candy jar lid, all other items are made from ceramics, either fine white earthenware 
semi-porcelain, or the finer porcelains A single fragment of a fine red stoneware was also 
present 


Three ceramic pieces were marked One had only a fragment of the manufacturer's mark and 
it was unidentifiable. The other is marked 'S & 5 France’. This mark has not been identified 
but the presence of the word France indicates it was probably produced after 1891, when the 
United States import laws required that the country of origin be placed on ceramics *' 


A whiteware fragment contained an incomplete printed mark, Hindley (which has not been 
identified. The registration date of 1906 places it as no earlier than that dat: 


43 (tative, A Cata@en Tv Mandhaak of Britta Pottery an Mart New York Prederxt A Praeger 
IPR) p i 
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TABLE 12: THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF FOOD SERVICE ITEMS IN THE TRASH Prt 


NoeTH UNIT 


SOUTH UNIT 


’ 


; 


P 


j 


J 


) 


2 


lavender 
candy jar lid? glass 
| molded, faceted shape 
_— or sugar bow! 
porcelain, decorated with a light blue glaze on 
| exterior, molded 


| semi-porcelain, colored glaze on interior, pale 


cruet 
glass /cuprous metal, pressed glass with spout and 
Rock 60 Well ao rast of the heldes machine. molded. 
brass holder 
porcelain, undecorated marked “_T / GER[MANY?| 
semi-porcelain, undecorated 
stoneware, fine red body, decorated with white slip 
and gold filigree, clear glaze 

dishes, whitewares 

banded, geometric, blue and gold gilt band 


| declomania, floral /leal design 

i flow blue over a molded rim 
glazed, pink-ish colored, burnt 

i painted band on rim, bluish-green 


| transfer pawn floral pattern, blue-green color on the 
| outside vewee! 


transfer printed, leat design, blue 


undecorated, marked “HINDLEY & /RD NO 
| 473130/__ MAY 9TH 06": post-1906 


dish, very shallow with a deep foot 
7 
| fragment, whiteware, undecorated 


" 
oi. 


rim fragment, whiteware, molded, = allop 


porcelain, tinted glaze on interior thin gold bands at 

rim and edge of basin, some burned so that glav 

appears dark green ot black, pale lavender, marked 
| on base: 'S & 5/FRANCE™ post-1896 


saucer’ 


porcelain decorated with thin gold bands 


ON Oe ——eE—EEEE—eee —————— + —_____+ 


i | ay —_ | ee 
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TABLE 12 THe MINIMUM NuMBER OF Foop Service Hem IN THE TRASH Pit 


North UNTT | SouTH UNIT 


| saucer? (continued) | 
porcelain, gilt edge | : 0 | 
porcelain fine gilt edge 1 0 
. spoon bow! | 
| ferrous metal | eo | a 
| _ : | 
wom: in undecorated, marked with part of a 0 1 
geen printed hg . | | 
| porcelain, undecorated 0 | 1 | 
| rim and handle fragments, whiteware, gilt j 0 
tumbler’ base, glass, flat-type , : 
, | undecorated 0 j 
_ tumbler? base, glass, flat-type (continued) 
pressed, ribbed, v-shaped rim decoration’ j ) 
_ tureen fragment 
semi-porcelain, undecorated j | 0 
whiteware, blue molded flower design 0 i 
« TOTAL . ae 


Because there is a tendency to under-estimate the number of vessels represented by 
undecorated fragments, comparison of the frequency of fragments can be a useful exercise 
Recovered food service ceramics comprise a variet) of types and quality (Table 13). Taken as 
a whole, the fragment assemblage consists of 30.6% undecorated whitewares, mostly dish“ 
fragments Decorated whitewares, porcelain and semi-porcelain fragments account for 55.6% 
of the total fragments Clearly the decorated dish predominates the fragment assemblage of 
the food service category. Fragments of saucers, teacups, and serving bowls or tureens 
predominate the decorated assemblage Furthermore, almost half (46 8°.) of all fragments are 
of the finer quality porcelains and semi-porcelains 


Reference back to Table 12 will indicate, furthermore, that far more vessels are represented 
by the decorated food service dishes than those that are undecorated In fact, it is possible 
that many of the undecorated fragments were simply a portion of a decorated vessel that was 
undecorated 


44 Dishes are defined as plates, saucers, of other serving veel: the category t+ rather genetk Por the most part 
the dich fragments were en generalized that the agren ific type of veel they represented could not he dieceriwed 
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A 
withthe high 
house from 


of both decorated and undecorated wares were of a fine quality Together 
of decorated dishes, these suggest that the occupant of the 
the trash was generated was of class or higher economic status. 


It is further interesting that most of the dishes do not duplicate patterns i.e, there appear 
to be no matched sets, except perhaps in the case of matched teacups and saucers. The 
individual have owned a number of sets, breaking only one dish from each set. It 
seems more , however, that he or she was simply an eclectic collector, replacing what 
was broken with whatever was currently available, or relying on the varied tastes of gift- 
givers to keep a full set of dishes and tea ware. 


TABLE 13: CERAMIC PRAGMENT DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE AND LeveL 
Wane | Tyre | Deconatey | % | _ UNDECORATED 


WHITEWARES —_ —— 
dish * 37.5% a 62.5% 
—_ teacup 3 3.8% . —- 
SEMI-PORCELAIN a oo 7 — ; 
er ee ee 
teacup . 1 j 16% 
bow! a 1 1.2% ee 
tureen 25 31.2% 2 3.1% 
PORCELAIN _ _ - oO 
dish 2 
teacup 5 
saucet 19 — «238% A 
creamer /sugat L 1.2% ; Il 
REDWARE, FINE - 
dish 1.2% - 
TOTAL | 100.0% 64 
Furnishings 


Very few furnishings were recovered from the trash pit (Table 14). A relatively low frequency 
of these items would suggest a short period of deposition The four items represent only 2.8% 
of the Domestic Artifacts. 


The chamber basin is undiagnostic, but suggests a lack of indoor plumbing in the house. All 
fragments were found in stratum E, and represent one of the very first depositions into the 
pit. Only a portion of the decorative plaque was found, it is not possible to determine what 
it was attached to (Figure 13). 
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TABLE 14: PURNISHINGS IN THE TRASH PiT 


: NorTH Unit | SouTH UNIT 
chamber basin fragments, whiteware, undecorated, some rim 0 FI 
_ sherds present | 
hook, clothing, ferrous metal, bent wire with wood screw for 1 1 
fastening to wall 
plaque, cuprous metal, leaf-shaped, relief corn-stalk | 0 1 
decorative design 
TOTAI \4 


0 
0 


Figure 13: Decorative plaque made of cuprous metal, 
with a leaf-shaped, relief corn-stalk decorative design 
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Lighting Devices 


em phe ‘portable illumination” by Sprague, and includes lamps, candles, and 
light Several archeologists have found this category to be useful in 


2 a eae operating primarily after dark tend to 
exhibit a frequency than ~~ =, ting in the day time.” ap pee = 
=e of this study, have had difficulty discerning any appreciable di in the 
ee eS Se eS ee Se eee oS ae 
In order to clarify the understanding of the importance of this category of 

- ~~ pap-+ A, 4-4 —. 


The tested portion of the pit contained at least four different lamp chimneys (based on 
decoration technique), two lamp bases, a milk glass lamp shade, and two light bulbs (Table 
15). Electricity was available to Skagway residents as early as 1898. The appearance of the 
comparatively lange number of lamp parts suggests that the supply for electrical lighting was 
not dependable. Lamp parts are relatively common in other sites in Skagway. 


A newspaper article of May 11, 1899 verifies that Skagwayans needed their lamps. The editor 
noted that frequent complaints had come into his office regarding the fact that the electricity 
was not made available to town’s residents until 8:00 p.m. He noted that many folks needed 
lamps after about 7:00 p.m., especially at that time of the year.” 


The glass light filament was used in the earliest types of light bulbs. The glass rods extended 
up from the glass base and supported a cage-like filament construction. This bulb type is 
generally dated to the first quarter of the twentieth century 


Housekeeping Items” 


Only three items were recovered from the trash pit relating to the cleaning and maintenance 
of a household: one piece of a ferrous metal dust pan and two clothespin springs. The latter 
are of a type that has a wide loop with a single curve. Neither item could be dated. 


45 Stephen Baker, personal communication, Margaret Kennedy, “Final Report, Historical Resources Impact 
Assessment and Conservation Studies, Highway 3 Realignment. Frank to Blairmore, manuscript report prepared 
for Alberta Culture Archaeological Survey of Alberta, Edmonton (1983), Donna Seifert, ‘Within Site of the White 
House The Archaeology of Working Women,” Historical Archacology (Volume 25, Number 4, 1991), p. 101 


4% Bilee, Sorting Functionally-Mixed Artifact Assemblages. p 103, Catherine Holder Spude, “Saloons and Brothels, 
Families and Priests The Archaeology of Gender in the American West, Historical Archacology, in press 


47. Daily Alaskan, May 11, 1899, p. 4, col. 3 


48. E. |. Woodhead, C Sullivan, and G. Gusset, Lighting Devices in the National Reference Collection, Parks Canada 
(Ottawa: National Historic Parks and Sites Branch, Parks Canada, Environment Canada, 1984), p 74 


49 Sprague terms this category “Cleaning and Maintenance 
42 
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ee NORTH UNIT | SOUTH UNIT 
p chimney fragment, glass 
molded design 

narrow geometric band near lip 
rim fragment, undecorated 
undecorated 


rim decorated with three bands of closely-spaced 


lamp chimney base?, glass, fragments 


~~ Co —- wie 
So ini |= |S 


The office supplies included two ink bottles, a m bottle, a pen and 
16). The pen and one pencil were found in the north unit; all other items were in the 
unit. 


Two complete bottles were fou . ‘\atum E, on the base of the trash deposit. Both are 
Sanford ink bottles (Figure 14). The | es are marked “Sanford’s 39° and “Sanford Ink 219° 
respectively. The numbers represent specific ink types and bottle quantities as found in the 
Sanford Ink Company catalogs of 1904 through 1916. The "39" refers to a catalog number for 
a two ounce bottle of black ink and the "219" refers to a catalog number for a one ounce bottle 
of red ink for school use.” 


50. Sprague terms this category “Home Education and Business 
51. Sanford Ink Company Catalogs (1885, 1891, 1904, 1905, 1914, 1916, 1920, and 1928) 
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TABLE 16: THE OFFICE SUPPLIES IN THE TRASH PiT 
North UNit | SouTH UNIT 


~-. EEE 
"SANFORD INK 219": 1904-1916" [lo 1 
“SANPORD’S/ 39”: 1904-1916" a Eean ae 
eee ee pe machine-made 
diamond registry mark on base, classic Owen's mark | 0 ia : 
Ee a 
a an ——EE — . 
= lanes fragments = 1 = 
pencil, wood/cuprous metal with eraser holder | ed 
‘a blue, broken l 
— - ———Ea ———Eee — 4 
0 
—_ ee 
—— ———— 
2 
2c J = i a 
= : | 


Figure 14: Sanford Ink bottles 
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Table 17 summarizes the Domestic artifact categories found in the tested portion of the trash 


frequent on the north side of the trench than the south. Only the food service, furnishings, 
and office supplies were more frequent on the south; when adjusted for volume, this 
difference is insignificant. Food storage and non-alcoholic beverage containers were evenly 


TABLE 17: SUMMARY OF THE DOMESTIC CLASSES | . 


UNIT %e TOTAL 


ARCHEO-BIOLOGICAL REMAINS 


al remains are the organic remains of animal or plant products that are not 
artifacts. Generally speaking, they are the remains of foods, either the discards that were not 
eaten, or remains that survived passage through the human body. They have been included 
in the Domestic group because they inform on the types of foods consumed by the depositors 
of the trash. 


Faunal Remains 


The faunal remains generally indicate the types of animal foods being consumed by 

tors of material culture. However, these types of remains are not artifacts: they were 
not items deliberately manufactured to be used in their final form. They are simply the waste, 
or by-products of the consumption of meat. 


Of the 71 bone fragments recovered from the trash pit, 24 were sufficiently identifiable to 


yield diagnostic information (Table 18). The sample is small and not very well preserved, but 
there is relatively little evidence of burning or scavenger gnawing. Even this small sample 
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Nort UNIT | SouTH UNIT 


TABLE 16: FAUNAL REMAINS IN THE TRASH Prt 


| § 


so) -| j=] 2} 2} =| | —| | |-| | 2/2) 
—_—~—+ + 1 ry - i A a ae | 
| | | | | | | 
i | | | i af 
-_-—-—o o- _ al - o S| so! lol = 
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_ chop, rib, sawed 
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SS of consumption, which would probably not change significantly if a 
the trash were retrieved 


The faunal remains are dominated by beef, followed by pork (possibly lamb / sheep) and a few 
examples of fow! and wild game (Table 19) Virtually all of the represented portions are 
derived from more expensive cute Most of the represented cuts are single serving portions 
(steaks or chops), but a few roasts are present Because of their larger size, roasts make up 
two fifths of the meat It should be noted that two other roasts were represented 
in Stratum B, contained cultural material from the trash pit mixed with later over-lying 


deponite 


When taken together, over half of the meat represented by the faunal collection came from 
roasts. Another third of the meat consumed was in the form of steaks 


TABLE 1% TAXA, PORTIONS AND REPRESENTED MEAT FROM FAUNAL 


in THE TRASH Prt 

— — — ‘ 

wing 0.25 om | i 

drumstick 080 i i 050 | 20 

pork/iamb a . | 
_ chop a 03” 8 400 162% | 
venison : Se ee 

unknown cut 0.50 i 0%” 20% 
— cut 050 : 1 __20% | 
ma | 10 ; | am 
arm steak 1.00 - | bn 100 ar j 
roast /thick steak ——-§.00 2 10.00 — w4 
shank cross cut 0.50 ee. 080 20". 

short Y. 
ribs 1 00 i | a oe —_— 
TOTAL | 100% | 


52 Peter D Schulz and Sherri M Gust, ‘Paunal Remains and Social Status in 19th Century Sacramento Hietorn a! 
Archeology (Volume 17, Number | 1983), pp 44-53, David R Hulesbeck “Faunal Remains and Consumer Betas por 
What IS Being Measured” Historical Archacolagy (Volume 25. number 2 1991) pp 62-76 
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All but one of the bones with bu marks were cul by a saw. The exception is 
a Leanaalllnge on epee + pemenpee y- 3 dominance of beef over park and lamb / mutton, 
the presence of some wild game S bon, tuagrer® "the bah ee eee a ae 
characterize other oat ott slections Skagway high percentage of meat 


representing high quality cuts reinforces the evidence from the ceramics that the depositor 
of the trash was of higher economic or social status 


Seeds 

Like the faunal remains, the seeds are simply discards or waste material left after the 
consumption of food While they inform on the types of foods being eaten, they are not 
artifacts. A detailed description of these remains can be found in Appendix A 


Five seeds were recovered from the trash pit proper (Table 20) 4 The depositor of the trash 
was apparently fond of peaches or nectarines, plums, hazelnuts and olives 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


The artifacts associated with this broad category indicate a good deal about individual 
personal habits. These items tend to have been used by one or a limited number of people 
The category includes clothing, and artifacts associated with grooming, adornment, or 
personal pastimes. In addition, the group contains items related to personal indulgences, such 
as the use of alcohol and tobacco. Finally, medicine bottles and other pharmaceuticals are 
included in the Personal Items. 


The sub-categories listed below differ from those suggested by Sprague to the extent that they 
are useful for determining the gender and age of the people responsible for the deposition 


53 David R Hulesbeck, “Paunal Remains from the Mascot Saloon Site, manuscript report on file (Anchorage 
National Park Service, 1987), David R Hulesbeck, “Paunal Remains from Two Sites in Skagway, manuscript report 
on file (Anchorage National Park Service, 1988), Rhodes, Mil! Creek Dump 


54 An additional hazelnut (Corylus ap ) was found in an unlabelled provenience It may or may not have been 
deposited in the trash pit 


campaign button’, ferrous metal /acetate 1869-1925 


s.' yp preet pre metal — 1 
key, ferrous metal, small cabinet-type 2 oa _ 0 
Listerine bottle, mold, base marked “N” 0 | 


/ PHARMACAL 


with a circle / 
COMPANY’, patent-type finish: 1894-1915 


— 


shoe, leather /cuprops ferrous, portions of sole, uppers and 


soap dish fragments, whiteware, declomania, brown 


strap adjuster, cuprous metal - 
sunglass lens, oval-shaped, with remnant of ferrous-metal 
frame —— 
arn fragment 0 3 
- —--s -—--—_-- ———=»J 


The Listerine mouthwash bottle is marked with a "N” in a circle. The Obear-Nestor Glass 
Cc used this mark from 1894 to 1915 (Figure 15). The shoulder is embossed with 
E" and the lower body with "LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY’. 


55 These categories have been discussed at greater length in Blee, Sorting Functionally-Mixed Artifact Assemblages 
56 Toulouse, Bottle Makers, p 373 
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Figure 15: Listerine bottle 
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None of the other items were particularly , at least to time period The sunglass lens 
is appears to be a non-prescription type It may suggest that the owner had some eye 
probleme that necessitated their use, as they were not particularly common in the early 
twentieth century 


eS OSI SCD SERED ES ND 

in 1869 by John W Hyatt It was soon put to use in making campaign buttons with cand 
photographs and continued to be to 1925. The pin or button making process was 
and many functions were having pins or buttons made by the late nineteenth century. 


Male-Specific Items 


Three artifacts were probably used by a man: a cuprous metal suspender clip (Figure 16a), 
a ferrous metal pocket knife (Figure 16b), and a used-up tube of shaving creme (Figure 16c). 
The knife and tube were found in the north unit, the clip in the south. 


The tube was labelled “Ezonall Shaving Creme,” manufactured in San Prancisco, and advised 
the user to wet his beard thoroughly before use. It was advertised not to cause irritation, and 
contained no soap. Its ingredients were not listed. 


No artifacts were found that were probably used by either a woman or a child Blee has 
shown that approximately 2.7% of the non-structural artifact assemblages from most 
households containing women were Female-Specific and | 7% were Child-Specific ™ On the 
average, two or three of these items should have been in the deposit had women or children 
been present at the site of disposal 


Pharmaceutical Items” 


Eight artifacts associated with personal health were recovered from the trash pit (Table 22). 
Six were found in the north unit. 


A fragmented panel bottle with "A. S. Hinds ___tland, ME and an intertwined logo of 
“AS H’ dates from 1875 to 1907. Hinds produced various creams and patent medicines before 
being absorbed by Lehn and Pink in 1907.°" 


57. Sally C. Luscomb, The Collector's Encyclopedia of Buttons (New Vork Bonanza Books, 1967), pp. 33, % 
5A Blee. Sorting Functionally Mixed Artifact Avemblages p 198 Spude ‘Saloons and Brothels | 

39 Sprague calle these artifacts “Medical and Health © 

@ The location was probably Portland, Maine 


61 Richard E Pike, The Bottle Book A Comprehensive Guide to Historn Embossed Medicine Bottles (Sait Lake City 
Peregrine Smith Books, 1987), p 92 
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rigure 16: Artifacts used by a man: a) « uprous metal suspender clip, b) ferrous metal pocket 
knife; and c) tube of shaving creme 
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TABLE 22: THE PHARMACEUTICAL ITOMS IN THE TRASH Prt. 
a 


marked “AC. HINGS "LAND. i /USA" inertwined 


“ASH”. 1875-1907 


uaa ; 


dish?, g ment, very shallow bow! 0 
Pl te, small. gl. sng bead ned fri, wide mot ; 0 


pill? bottle, oe bette, gine, mesiine tested, three-part mold, | d i‘. 
prescription’ bottle, glass, prescription finish _* 


re OP See Gate caus pe 0 1 


whole, embossed with “A” on both sides, area that 1 o | 
cork is black (& 4 cork?) does not fit listed bottles. 


MINIMUM VESSELCOUNT | 


ee eee 


The pharmaceutical bottle is made of glass clarified with magnesium, one of the few such 
artifacts in the deposit. The glass industry had largely switched to selenium as a clarifier by 
1916, as Germany dominated the magnesium industry, and the mineral became increasingly 
difficult to obtain. 


One of the pill bottles was made with a tooled finish, dating it before 1925. 


The nine items represent about 4.8% of designated non-Structural artifacts. It has been shown 
that the average household deposit contains about 6.0% pharmaceuticals, suggesting that the 
depositor of this trash used fewer medicinals than households containing women. A relatively 
high percentage of medicinals has been associated with the presence of women at a 
household or business © 


Tobacco-Related Items 


Sprague, in his widely-used classification system, subsumed alcohol and tobacco- -related items 
under a single category entitled “indulgences.” Spude demonstrated that, in cases where it is 
of interest to ascertain the gender of depositors, it is necessary to separate the two. Men and 
women appear to have used alcohol, at least in the home, on an equal basis, whereas, in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the use of tobacco was largely in the male 
domain.®’ Historical studies show that few women smoked before World War |; it was not 


62 Spude, ‘Saloons and Brothels © 
63 Spude, ‘Saloons and Brothels © 
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until the development of the blended cigarette in 1913 that women began to consume tobacco 
in any quantity. Even so, before the second Wo. War, smoking was considered unfeminine 
and something that “nice girls” just did not do. It has been estimated that only two percent 
of all adult smokers in 1930 were women.™ 


The historical evidence is supported by archeological evidence. A comparative study of 14 
archeological sites known to have been used by women and men alike, ten sites known to 
have been used only by men and two military sites (where deposition principally originated 
with men) demonstrates that incidences of female-specific items are inversely correlated 
with tobacco-related items. In family residences where women lived, tobacco-related items 
comprised only 2.2% of all Personal Artifacts. At the sites known to occupied only by men, 
the incidence was 16.5%. The two military sites exhibited a whopping 26.2%. When the 
skewing tactor of female-related items was removed from the group of all Personal Artifacts, 
the correlation is still obvious: tobacco-related items constituted 3.0% of all Personal Artifacts 
(minus female-related items) in the family residences, 16.5% of those in the male residences, 
and 29.5% of those in the military occupations.” 


In order to determine the gender and personal habits of the depositor of the trash pit, 
therefore, the tobacco-related items were separated from the other indulgences and considered 
strictly personal items. 


Six tobacco-related items were recovered, including a cuspidor and portions of five tobacco 
pipes (Table 23). Four of these items were found in the south unit, although fragments of 


most pipes were distributed throughout the tested portion 


The 43 fragments of a garishly decorated cuspidor, or spittoon, were rather evenly distributed 
between the north and south units. The fact that it is made of porcelain rather than the more 
common brass or whiteware suggests that its owner was of the middle or higher economic 
class. A few fragments of the spittoon exhibited scorching. 


One partial white ball clay smoking pipe is marked with "GL_” and "W". These letters are 
probably part of the name W. White Glasgow, who made pipes from 1805 to 1955. This 
date range is too broad to be useful. Likewise, the pipe bow! marked “T D” is a common and 


non-diagnostic mark. 
The briar pipe was found in two pieces, the bit in the north unit and the bow! in the south. 


64 Elizabeth Ettorre, Women and Substance Use (New Brunswick, New Jersey Rutgers University Press, 1992), p 
4 


65. The source for the raw data in these calculations is Blee, Sorting Functionally-Mixed Artifacts Assemblages, pp 
328-355, 370-375 


66. Michael A. Pfeiffer, "W. White Pipes from the Foote House Dump, 10AA%6,” Historic Clay Tobacco Pir Studies 
(Volume 2: 1983) p. 48 
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of fragments — 
ee neo oe Gan, 24 19 
tobacco pipe 
white ball clay a 
bowl, undecorated 0 2 


bow! with part of the stem, 
"GL-", on bottom “8”, “W-" 
"TD. 

bow! fragments 

stem fragments, burnt 
briar wood with broken rubber bit 
DF stem, rubber, short bit! 


marked on top 
marked on bow! 


-— Sc i iw 


That the depositor of the trash pit used tobacco is obvious. The showy cuspidor may have 
a a pet ny for guests, but the pipes are certainly personal. At 2.5% of all 
non-structural artifacts, the tobacco-related items are somewhat higher in frequency than is 
usually found in households containing women, where 0.4% is the norm.®” This high 
percentage, when combined with the presence of the male-specific items and absence of 
female-specific items, suggests that a man owned most of the personal items in the trash pit. 


Liquor-Related Items 


The frequency of liquor bottles and other items used in its consumption can be useful in 

both the function of the business or household depositing a specific material 
culture, as well as the drinking habits of the depositors. For this reason, liquor bottles were 
separated from the other bottles discussed earlier in the section on Domestic artifacts All 
items of this class that were recovered from the trash pit were bottles 


The liquor bottles are detailed in Table 24. A summary of the minimum number of vessels 

ted by these fragments can be found in Appendix B. in «!'! there were a minimum 
of 72 liquor bottles in the trash pit, 40 (55.6%) of which were in tne north unit. Wine bottles 
were almost exclusively found in the northern portion of the test; all other bottles were 
relatively evenly distributed between the two units. 


67. Spude, “Saloons and Brothels.” 
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tore iit | SOUTH UNIT 
backbar bottle 


whole, brandy finish, pressed glass with fluted panels 0 
finish, brandy-type, tooled, fire-polished 0 
fragments - — 
fluted base and shoulders 0 6 

eerie Ok ND cee ae ty eatuke 3 50 


design in Tcl conten wth WAT and two 
with “GL” 


yegaaes, “OLD VALLEY” in white paint: 1895- 0 2 | 


; 

i 

3 

; 
LU 


3 
i 


brandy finish, machine-made, base marked 
“ONE PIFTH GALLON /6", machine-made finish 
suction —— on base 


poe < Magee Dy et og mold, fire-polished, oe 
1917-199 a 2 
finish, brandy-type 


fire-polished. with neck a 2 0 
machine-tooled 2 5 
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TABLE 24: THE LIQUOR-RELATED ITEMS IN THE TRASH PIT 


3 8 
2 0 
deep kickup, turn-mold, 3/4 of base 5 0 
high kickup, 2/3 of base 2 0 
dark green color, 1/3 of base, deep kickup 4 a 0 
medium brown, about 1/4 of base, high kickup 1 | ° : 
whole bottle | a 
deep kickup, turn-mold 4d | =o 
finish, whole —— 
machine-tooled, lead foil label marked: “THEO. 2 rr 
GIER CO. OAKLAND, CAL.” around the logo, 
*TCCO” 7 
machine-tooled with remnants of lead foil 4 1 0 
| machine-tooled, fire-polished js 0 
unmarked - | 6 0 
finish, |, machine-tooled, fire-polished 
less than 1/4 1 0 
less than 1/8 : ) 0 
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rant 24 Te gto RELATED rows wt Teas Pd 
Toner it | SOUTH UNIT | 


wine (continued) 
fragments, emerald green color 2 0 | 
wine /champagne split — 
whole bottle, missing the finish, dark green 0 J 
wine/champagne split (continued) ) 
finish, pale green, machine-made 0 1 
wine? | 
| 
dark green 2 9 
ord green, Cepees oe Lb." bulge, 2 0 
wine label 
lead, impressed mark “TRADEMARK /SAN FRANCISCO 0 
whisky bottle ) : 
tei fact ateutcenntn |” | 
ra crow in , marked 
/KREIE BROS. / SEATTLE, | 
WASH.” 1888-1915 _ | 7 
unidentified 
base, mamelon shape, machine made, marked “PAT” 0 1 


- 
—-=— : 


The types of alcohol consumed by the depositor suggests a somewhat refined taste. He 
appeared to prefer brandy (21 bottles) and wine (29 bottles), which comprised 69% of the 
liquor bottles. In addition, the three fluted backbar bottles could have been used for brandy, 

the total to 72% of all liquor bottles. Whiskey, rum, gin and beer bottles comprised 


only 18% of the liquor items. 


Of the wine bottles, at least nine light brown colored bottles were represented by bases or 
whole bottles. They are a long slender neck variety similar to a modern Rhine wine bottie 
(Figure 17a). Three brown necks and finishes still retained their lead foil labels, which indicate 
they were distributed by the Theodore Gier Company of Oakland, California (Figure 17d). 


Gier was in the wine business from 1892 to at least 1909 in Oakland.” 


68. Bill Wilson and Betty Wilson, Spirit Bottles of the Old West (Wolte City, Texas: Henington Publishing, 1968), 
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Figure 17: White wine bottles: a) brown-colored bottle; b) foil label of the 
Theodore Gier Company 
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A brown bottle with a wine of champagne finish made on an automatic bottling machine 
bears a diamond mark of the Diamond Giass (o> any on ite base (Figure 18) Toulouse says 
the company was in business as early as IRF but did not use the Diamond registry mark 
until 1924 The date seems a bit late when compared to the rest of the artifacts in the 


depusit 


National prohibition had become law in 1919, making the purchase of this particular item 
illegal until 1934 when the Eighteenth Amendment was repealed It is possible that the mark 
was used earlier than Toulouse’s sources could confirm It is also possible that the mark 

a diamond shape with the numbers 41 in the center and 264 above the mark - does not relate 
to the Diamond Glass Company, but another unidentified company One set of authors note 
that Diamond Glass did not register ites trademark until 1928, suggesting it may have been 
in use for some time prior to that date 


At least three fluted and three of four etched decanters or bar bottles are present in this level 
(Figure 19) Liquor was originally sold in barrels and decanted to bottles for over the bar 
sales By the 1880s liquor distillers recognized the value of brand name advertising and began 
to provide various types of bar bottles with brand names etched or embossed on the reusable 
bottle By the 1890s the bar bottles were a common occurrence behind a bar | 


i a 


acm 


Figure 18 Base of a wine bottle bearing th 
mark of the Diamond Glass Company 


Toulouse, Bottle Maters p F590 This mark i oti] weed today by) the Diamond (las Company 
7) Ceorge L. Miller and Pligaheth A lorgenaer Lome Note futtlh Mowld Nuwewhere from the Dominion (dave 
( ompany and ite Predeceeaot iViewa National Mietorw Parke and Sites Branch Parke ( anada Pawianment 
‘ ahaa at 
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One bar bottle has “OLD VALLEY painted on its side (Pigure 19). Old Valley was a famous 
Kentucky whiskey distilled from about 1867 until prohibition After 1895 it wae distributed 
by Luke Marish Company of San Francisco, California ve 


All etched bottles have the same laurel crown design surrounding a liquor name in elaborate 
letters (Figure 19%). One “Brandy”, one “Pum and a minimum of two “Gin's were noted. The 
etching was all hand-done, as no two designs were exactly the same The glass war clarified 
with lead or flint, and were of an expensive type They were obviously 4 matched set of 
decanters used for display by a wealthy individual 


Wilean and Wilean Spirit Bottire 7 
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At least two partial painted labels on bottle bodies are whiskeys One painted label is white 
with a red circle containnig « goid crow over red letters (WHISKEY /KREIELSHEIMER 
BROS. /SEATTLE, WASH” The Kreielsheimer Brothers owned their Seattle business from at 
least 1888 to 1915.” 


One complete bottle from the shovel test, probably a liquor type, was recovered The bottle 
is machine-made with a suction mark on the base manufacturing characteristics 
suggest a date of 1917 to 1930 


All of the bar bottles are made of a very fine glass, clarified with lead These items are 
generally more expensive than ordinary bottles, and are meant to be reused While two of 
them are broken, one is merely chipped on the lip and could have easily continued in use 
Both characteristics imply that the depositor was of middle or high economic status 


The presence of the bar bottles and what seems to be a relatively high frequency of liquor 
bottles in the trash pit could suggest that some deposition had originated with a saloon 
However, seven of the liquor bottles were complete and unbroken As shown elsewhere, 
saloons and taverns tend to dispose of only broken bottles, reserving intact ones for 
recycling.” The presence of the whole liquor bottles suggests a personal rather than 
commercial deposition As will be shown later, the assemblage as a whole correlates strongly 
to household use rather than that of a saloon 


Ritual Items 


Because it appears that the material culture in the trash pit originated with a nearby 
household, items associated with ritual were placed in the Personal Items group An 
alternative classification could have been the “Group Ritual” category used by Sprague The 
latter taxon was created for use when artifacts are suspected of being associated directly with 
a church, fraternal hall, or similar organization for which ritual is important 


All of the items found in the trash pit related to ritual were religious in nature (Table 25) 


Fourteen pieces of a burned bisque porcelain artifact were recovered (Figure 20a) As the item 
highlights an angel in the center, it is suggested that this is some type of votive pien 


The brass religious medal is oval with figures on both sides (Figure 20b) It is 0.6 inch by 0.4 
inch with a suspension ring at the top. One face contains the figure of a soint, possibly St 
Francis The other face has the figure of the Virgin Mary surrounded by wording in two lines 
the outer line is "O MARY CONCEIVED WITHOUT SIN PRAY POR US 1890,” and the inner 
line is “WHO HAVE RECOURSE TO THEE.” The date 18%) is located at the bottom of the 
oval below Mary's feet 


7% Wilson and Wilson, Spirit Botties p 92 
74. lane Guach. Second Time Arnsurnd A Look at Bottle Rowen Hetorwal Archarclogy (Volume 21 number | 
on”) tr 71-72. Ghee. Sorting | wactionally Mixed Artdat Avarwtlag » 82 2% 
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| _ TaBue 25: THe RiTuat irems IN THE t TRASH Pit 
NokTH UNIT | Sout UNI 


—~ 


| rt ae ee bau. molded floral, leaf and 9  § 
it an, with an rine, i 
et antennal | jo 
vial (holy water or anointing oil?), glass, very ‘small, blown 0 1 
+ $$ 4 —_ 


rel metal, metal | | | i 0 
[Tora _ ; OO | wo | 6 : 


Although it could not be quantified, and therefore was not categorized with the ritual pieces, 
the trash pit was full of burned paper, some of which bore printed words While no whole 
sentences could be discerned, the burned paper was replete with religious terminology. One 
fragment bore the date March, 1917 


The votive piece, religious metal, and holy water vial (Figure 20c) are all paraphernalia used 
by the Catholic Church. Because the lot on which the trash pit was found belonged to the 
church and was occupied by the Catholic rectory, it seems very likely that the trash was 
directly associated with the priest resident in the rectory 


Summary of the Personal Items 


Like with the Domestic Items, a somewhat larger proportion of the Personal Items lay in the 
north unit (58%) (Table 26). Considering that the volume of trash in that unit was smaller, the 
larger frequency may be meaningful. The types are relatively evenly distributed between the 
two units, with only the pharmaceutical and liquor-related items being significantly greater 
in the north unit 


The Personal Items are dominated by the Liquor-related artifacts, which make up two-thirds 
of the assemblage They indicate that the depositor of the trash was not temperate Either he 
drank himself or he entertained visitors who were drinkers 


As predicted, the Personal Items are the most useful type in associating the assemblage with 
the depositor, The absence of female- or child-specific items, the presence of tobacco-related 
products and male-specific items, and a relatively low frequency of pharmaceuticals suggests 
that the depositor was male. The ritual items, most often associated with Catholics, indicates 
that he was of that religious denomination. Because the church owned the property on which 
the pit was found, the affiliation is logical. The trash appears to have been deposited by the 
bachelor male priest living in the —~atholic rectory 
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TABLE 26: SUMMARY OF THE PERSONAL GROUP ARTIFACTS. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MACHINERY 


This group of artifacts are related to transportation and machinery used at the household 
level. While Sprague subdivides the taxon into “Vehicles”, “Maintenance,” and “Ritual,” the 
artifacts found in the trash pit were not so easily categorized. One item was probably 
associated with horse-drawn transportation; the others, for lack of a better way to categorize 
them, with portions of machinery that may or may not have been associated with 


transportation 


Transportation Class 


What appears to be a portion of a harness was found in the north unit. It consists of leather 
loops held together with a copper rivet marked “BALL.” Unfortunately, no information could 
be discovered about this manufacturer. It is possible that the depositor of the trash, at one 
time, used a horse-drawn conveyance for transportation. 


Machinery Items 


Most of the items associated with machinery are small, hardware type artifacts made of metal 
(Table 27). They are undiagnostic, and their exact function cannot be determined. Three 
battery cores are the exception. Carbon core dry cell batteries were invented in the late 
nineteenth century. They were not popular initially, but by the early twentieth century had 
become a useful device Sears, Roebuck and Company advertized dry cells as early as their 
1902 catalog, noting how they were now more reliable than when first introduced. 
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Nort Unit | Sour Livi | 


battery core, ferrous metal /carbon 2 

machine part? ferrous metal 7 . 
machinery spring’, ferrous metal ft Oo. 
—- part, screw /wing-nut/tall collar assembly ferrous 1 0 

prin prous metal, small tool-tys 1 0 
TOTAL 6 | 


As a whole, the transportation and machinery items are undiagnostic and yield little useful 
information about the depositor of the trash. 


UNKNOWNS 


Sprague placed all those items that could not be identified in a single group entitled 
“Unknowns.” He organized these items by material. For the purposes of this study, it was 
found somewhat more useful to organize the data into three rather disparate types. The 
unidentified bottle glass, while undiagnostic as to function, still yields some information 
about dating. Two objects could not be identified by the authors, but perhaps could be by 
other researchers: they are termed “Whatsits.” The final group is a listing of largely 
undiagnostic, and mostly unquantifiable materials that were generated by cultural activities, 
but which could not properly be called artifacts. 


Unidentified Bottle Glass 


The 2451 fragments of bottle glass that could not be assigned to a specific function are listed 
in Table 28. Almost twice as many fragments were recovered from the north unit as from the 
south. 


At least 14 bottles are represented by the bases in this collection. Two of the bottle bases were 
marked with an "M.” As described in the section on soda bottles, this is the mark of the 
Maryland Glass Corporation. The mark was used from 1907 to 1916.~ 


It is interesting to note that 17.9% of the unidentified bottle glass fragments in the south unit 
had been altered by heat, whereas only 0.8% of that in the north unit had been so affected 


75. Toulouse, Bottle Makers, p. 399 
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marked "M” in the center 


each 1/4 of base 


base, whole 


mamelon shape 


relatively flat 


machine made 


machine-made, less than 1/4 of base 


— —_—  —_— 


machine tooled 


marked “ONE” 


s, marked 


embossing in script "ICA", clarified 


"_AT’, clarified 


“RT, clarified 


“SAN’, clarified 


= 


“ERED”, pale green 


| 
—_— eee ee ee 


lettered embossing is indistinguishable, milk glass 
s, unmarked 
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This finding is consistent with heat-altered window glass and scorched ceramics. It appears 
that most of the hotter burning had occurred on the south side of the trash pit 


Whatsit Class 


Two items were recovered from the south unit that could not be identified as to function. One 
was a band made of a white metal, inscribed floral design and the initials "EF |." (Figure 21). 
The other item was a small lead cone. 


Figure 21: White metal band with 
the initials "E.L.” 


Other Cultural Material 

Items that could not be quantified or otherwise identified are listed in Table 29. The presence 
of cinders, clinkers, charcoal fragments and coal reinforce the other evidence of burning in 
the pit. The presence, however, of unburned wood fragments in the same deposit suggest that 
burning was not even or very hot 


The plaster and fabric fragments could be a portion of a cast used to set a bone 


DATING THE DEPOSIT 


Most of the irtifacts in the trash pit appeared to date to the later portion of the second decade 
of the twentieth century, probably between 1915 and 1920 


The bottles and glass are the most diagnostic items. The majority date to the period 1915-1925 
Reinforcing this date is the fact that most of the clear glass, for which the type of clarifying 
agent could be determined, was clarified with selenium (Table 30). It first became economical 
for the American glass industry to switch to this decolorizer in 1916. At that time, Germany, 
the principal exporter of manganese, and the United States ceased trade relations 
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TABLE 29: OTHER CULTURAL MATERIAL IN THE TRASH Prt 


| Nore UNIT | SOUTH UNIT 
cinder ‘ . 
coal . 
clinkers . . 
ferrous metal, unidentified _ 134 10+ 
ferrous metal / asphalt /clinkers . 
plaster /fabric fragment 1 2 
lead lump, amorphous l = 
lead strip 1 
_matted organic, unknown function or use 4 

sheet metal, lead l+ - 

wood charcoal fragment dl me 6 oo 
wood fragment, non-structural . ’ 


* indicates the unquantified presence of the listed material. The table is not totalled due to the presence of the 
unquantified materials. 


————O 


TABLE 30: DISTRIBUTION OF FRAGMENTS OF CLEAR GLASS, BY TYPE OF CLARIFIER. 


NORTH SOUTH % OF KNOWN | 
| TyPe UNIT UNIT TOTAL % OF TOTAL CLARIPIER | 
flint 0 6 6 0.3% 1.6% 
|, Manganese 4 4 8 0.3% 2.2% 
selenium 153 201 354 15.0% | 2% 
|_unknown 823 1170 1993 84.4% NA | 
TOTAL | 980 | 18 2361 100.0" 100.0% 


The relatively high frequency of selenium-clarified glass indicates that most of the clear 
bottles were deposited after 1916. 


Of further interest is the fact that half of the bottle finishes clarified with selenium had been 
finished with a tool (Table 31). This manufacturing technique had been largely replaced by 
fully automatic machine production by the mid-1920s. Because most of the replacement of 
tool-finishing processes by full machine production occurred before 1920, these selenium- 
clarified, machine-tooled finishes confirm the late 1910's date of the trash. 
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TABLE 31; DISTRIBUTION OF CLEAR GLASS FinisHes BY Tyre OF CLARIFIER 
AND THE Way THE Finish Was MADE 


clarifier | __ finish type | le | el 
FLINT 2 3.2% 


tooled 7 eo — 1.6% 
unknown L 1.6% 
SELENIUM - 22 4.9% 
machine-made 9 OO 14.3% 
tooled | Nl 17.5% 7 
unknown 2 3.2% Ss 
UNKNOWN ” | 61.9% 
fire-polished 3 — 4.8% 7 
machine-made i a 17.5% 
tooled 15 23.8% 
unknown 10 59% | 
a ee ee 


One of the most useful methods of resolving the date of deposit is by determining the 
terminus post quem (TPQ), or the date before which most deposition was unlikely to occur. It 
is measured by the earliest date of manufacture possible for the youngest artifact. It is a 
useful method of dating when a deposit is suspected to have formed over a period of only 
a few years or shorter. 


The youngest artifacts include a piece of burned paper with the date March, 1917. In addition, 
two of the Welch's juice bottles had crown finishes, which were not used by the company 
until shortly before 1918, placing the TPQ at about 1918. 


An additional method of determining the date of deposit is based on calculating the mean 
date of manufacture of the items. Earlier experiments by archeologists have shown that this 
method can be useful in estimating the mean date of deposition, when the lag time between 
manufacture and disposal are accounted for. Artifacts having a long period of manutacture 
are not useful for such calculations.” 


77. The method was first described in detail by Stanley South, “bvolution and Horizon as Revealed in Ceramic 
Analysis in Historical Archaeology,” Conference on Historic Site Archacology Papers, 1971 (Volume 6, Number 2, 1972), 
pp 71-116. This paper dealt only with its use on ceramics of the late cxghteenth and carly nineteenth centuries 
By the late nineteenth century, c amics became so durable that their lag times increased to the point that they 
were almost useless as temporal markers Bottles, however, were much more useful items for dating after about 
1880, when changes in technology were fairly rapid and manufacturers were able to mark their bottles with 
distinctive, time-sensitive indicators In addition, they had relatively short lag times between m. nufacture and 
disposal. For a discussion of the method's use for later dating sites, see William H. Adams and Linda P. Gaw, “A 
Model for Determining Time Lag of Ceramic Artifacts,” Northivest Anthropological Research Notes (Volume 11, 
Number 2, 1977) pp. 218-237 
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The artifacts having a date of manufacture of less than 50 years are listed in Table 32. All are 
glass bottles: none of the ceramic artifacts could be dated for both beginning and end ot 
manufacture date. The mean date calculated for the bottles and other short-lived items ts 
1914, with a standard deviation of a little over eight years. 


The mean manufacturing date that suggested by the terminus post quem: the trash 
pit was probably formed during the later half of the second decade of the twentieth century. 


THE SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ARTIFACTS 


As mentioned in the beginning of this section on the artifacts in the trash pit, the north unit 
and shovel test yielded about six cubic feet of trash; the south unit yielded eight. Despite the 
fact that the south unit was larger, 54% of the artifacts were found in the northern portion. 
Only four artifact categories had slightly larger representations in the south unit: the 
hardware, food service, office supplies and tobacco-related items. When compensated by 
volume, these differences become negligible. 


The trash pit had been burned from time to time; the entire “matrix” of the trash was burned 
paper. It is interesting to note that 17.9% of the unidentified bottle glass fragments in the 
south unit had been altered by heat, whereas only 0.8% of that in the north unit had been so 
affected. This finding is consistent with heat-altered window glass and scorched ceramics. It 
appears that most of th» hotter burning had occurred on the south side of the trash pit. The 
presence, however, of unburned wood fragments in the same deposit suggest that burning 
was never very hot. 


The higher incidence of heat-altered items in the south unit suggest that most of the paper 
was thrown in this area, and eventually burned in place. Bottles tossed onto the paper pile 
before burning would logically roll down into the corners, or the north and west areas of the 
pit, where they were less likely to be affected by the heat. It is further instructive to note that 
dishes, hardware, the odd-shaped tobacco pipes, and pen and pencil -- all of which tended 
to be located in the south unit -- roll much less easily than cylindrical bottles, and would 
therefore have been more likely to stay in or on the paper pile. 


In other words, the spatial distribution of the different types of artifacts, when viewed in 
relation to the distribution of heat-altered artifacts, suggest that deposition originated from 
the residence to the south. 


WHO DEPOSITED THE TRASH? 


The privy pit was located in the far northeastern corner of Block 24, lot 10, which was owned 
by the Catholic Church from 1903 to 1967. The large amount of household trash, including 
dishes, pharmaceuticals and personal items, suggests a household deposition. Lot 10 was the 
site of the Catholic rectory, occupied by Skagway’s priest. The absence of child-related and 
female-related artifacts, the presence of male-specific items, the low frequency of 
pharmaceuticals and the high frequency of tobacco-related items all suggest that the trash was 
deposited by a bachelor male. The presence of the votive container, holy water vial and 
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object | manufacturer | # | begin | end | mean | product 
pack | 1889 | 1935 


bottle Lewis Packing Company i 1912.0 | 1912.0 
canning jar Kerr Glass Company 2 1912 | 1946 | 1929.0 | 3858.0 
canning jar Kerr Glass Company 1 | 1915 | 1946 | 19305 | 19300 
grape juice Welch's? 2 | 1918 | 1925) 19215 | 38430 
rape juice Welch's? 10 | 1904 | 1925 | 19145 | 19,1450 
soda bottle Puritan Carbonating Co 1 | 1892 | 1925 | 19085 | 1908.5 
soda bottle "B-14/21" 2 | 1904 | 1908 | 19060 wi20 | 
soda bottle marked "E” 1 | 1904 | 1908 | 19060 | 1906.0 
soda bottle marked "M” 1 | 1907 | 1916 | 19115 | 1911.5 
soda bottle "E B& CO LO_/788" 1 | 1900 | 1913 | 19065 | 19065 
mouthwash bottle Listerine 1 | 1894 | 1915 | 19045 | 19045 
pharmaceutical bottle | Hinds 1_| 1875 | 1907 | 1991.0 | 1901.0 
Paper | 917 | tone | 19175 | 1917.5 | 
bar bottle Old Valley 1 1895 | 1919 | 1907.0 } 1907.0 
wine labels Theodore Gier Company 3 | 1892 | 1909 | 19005 | 5701.5 . 
whiskey bottles Kreielsheimer Bros. 2 1888 1915 | 1901.5 | 3803.0 
liquor bottle suction mark on base 1 | 1917 | 1930 | 19235 | 19235 
bottle finishes machine-tooled, selenium- 11 | 1916 | 1925 | 19205 | 21,1255 

clarified 
Link Sanford 2 | 1904 | 1916 | _19100 | 38200 
| totals 45 86, 126.5 
| standard deviation _ | 8s 
|mean date _ |_ Wise | 


religious metal substantiate the association with a devout Catholic. It seems quite evident that 
the deposit originated with the priest. 


The personal items in the trash tell us a great deal about the priest who probably originally 
owned the trash. He used tobacco, had eye problems, read voraciously, and favored brandy 


and white wines. 


His eclectic ceramic dishes, while not matched sets, are very fine in quality. They suggest a 
man who was comfortable financially, but not necessarily concerned about making overt 
displays of wealth. It is possible that the unmatched dish sets are gender-related, that women 
of the time were more interested in collecting large matched sets than were men. 
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The time of deposition causes a problem in identifying the name of the priest responsible for 
the trash. Reverend Philibert H. Turnell, S. ]., was priest from 1898 to 1918, when he was 
replaced by the newly-ordained Rev. G. Edgar Gallant, SJ. As the artifacts date to ca. 
1918, they could be associated with either priest. However, we tend to lean towards Father 
Turnell as the depositor for a number of reasons. 


First, there are a large number of dishes in the deposit. By the early twentieth century, there 
tended to be about a 22-year time lag between the manufacture and deposition of ceramic 
items.” It is unlikely that the young Father Gallant would have had much time to 
accumulate the amount and variety of dishes found in the pit. 


Second, these dishes are quite good in quality, and were relatively expensive to acquire. One, 
at least, was made in France: most of the other porcelains appear to be of European 
manufacture, especially the cuspidor. Father Gallant, working in his first parish, would 
probably not have had the resources to purchase such items. On the other hand, Father 
Turnell was an heir to a Venetian fortune, was of the Italian aristocracy, and was directly 
related to a former pope. While he may have lived sparingly, his age and background suggest 
he was more comfortable financially than the very young Father Gallant. Turnell aiso had 
been raised in a household where European porcelains were a common, everyday part of the 
material culture. In fact, a recent Mt publication about the Catholics in Skagway states that Father 
Turnell “had European ways.’ Those “ways” most certainly would have included the use 


of porcelains. 


The third bit of evidence tipping the scales towards Father Turnell is the relatively high 

tage of liquor bottles. Loca! prohibition measures were enacted in Skagway in 1916, the 
Territory of Alaska legislated a “bone dry” law in 1917, and national prohibition went into 
effect in January, 1920. The local ordinance of 1916 did not torbid the personal use or 
possession of intoxicating beverages, although the Alaskan ‘bone dry” law did. Liquor bottles 
obtained in 1916 were entirely legal; those obtained in 1920 were not. It is unlikely that Father 
Gallant would move a store of liquor to his new parish. On the other hand, it is believable 
that Father Turnell would dispose of a store of empty bottles before he left town 


It is further known that Father Turnell had some problems with his evesight. On July 11, 
1913, he wrote to his superiors in Portland requesting leave to go to Seattle to see an 


78 Father Bougis served from 1905 to 1908, in the absence of Father Turnell itis untkely he contributed to ihe 
trash, as most artifacts date to the late 1910's 


7% Adams and Gaw, Determining Temporal Lag, p 224, 229 


8). Margaret Cantwell and Mary George Edmond, North to Stare Tic Sisters of Sait Ann in Alaska and the VY ukor 
Territory (Victoria, British Columbia: Sisters of St. Anne, 1992) p14 
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oculist."' A photograph taken of him in 1938 shows him wearing glasses” The sunglass 
lene may have been 4 response to whatever probleme he was experiencing 


It ie therefore concluded that Father Turnell was the most likely owner of items in the trash 
It is possible that a good portion of the trash, especially the structural debris, was the result 
of a remodelling episode in 1918, preparatory to the occupation by Father Gallant: Many of 
the bottles and household discards could have resulted from a house-cleaning effort by Father 
Turnell before he left 


SUMMARY 


The privy pit at the northeast corner of Lot 10, Block 24 was probably used from 1903 to at 
least 1908. It was probably abandoned before 1914, as evidenced by its conspicuous absence 
from the 1914 Sanborn Insurance Map. Certainly by about 1917, probably earlier, Father 
Turnell had begun to use the remaining pit as a site for household trash disposal 


It is suggested that at least some of the repair discards resulted from the installation of an 
indoor bathroom, making the privy no longer necessary The absence of plumbing items 
suggests there were no plumbing facilities in the place where the trash originated and that 
any remodeling activities did not involve repairs to sewer or water distribution systems 
Unfortunately, no church records are remaining that indicate the date when indoor plumbing 
was added to the rectory 


The contents of the trash pit do not appear to be a deposit related to the use of the feature 
as a privy, but a single or a series of trash disposal episodes designed to clean out adjacent 
structures. The relatively high frequency of Structural Artifacts suggests a remodeling and /or 
housecleaning episode This is particularly implied by the presence of window glass, which 
could not have originated at the site of the privy It is supported by the extremely high 
incidence of nails, most of which appear to be general framing type 


Perhaps the most important finding, at least in the sense of helping to understand the social 

history of Skagway, however, is the presence of so many liquor bottles While not especially 

more frequent than that discarded by most drinking families of the time. the very presence 

of the bottles in a priest's trash pit at a time when prohibition was a controversial meue ts 
noteworthy 


But who was Father Turnell? What can the archeological remains of his personal jh Pescrwsc ts 
tell us about him as an individual that we cannot glean from the he-torn a! record’ And how 
does this particular archeological deposit inform us on broader social history” These questions 
can only be answered after the historical record is cxamined 
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FATHER TURNELL AND THE EVE OF PROHIBITION 


BACKGROUND 
Father Turnell’s Early Years 


Father Turnell lived in Skagway as early as the Klondike gold rush (Pigure 22) The son of 
an Italian count, he was born in Venice, as Piliberto Tornielli, on August 14, 1850. Hie grand 
uncle was Pope Gregory XVI, who served from 1831 to 1846. Both of his parents died before 
he reached adulthood. He entered the Society of Jesus in Monaco in March 1873, and became 
4 priest in France on Pentecost Sunday 1878 He thus mastered French as well as Italian and 
Latin He came to the United States less than a month after his ordination and changed his 
name to Philibert Turnell 


Father Paschal Tosi had invited Turnell to America with the understanding that he might 
immediately begin serving an Alaskan mission ™ No doubt to his disappointment, he was 
not able to go directly to Alaska He taught for a brief period in the San Prancieco Bay area, 
learned English, and then set off to the intermountain west, where he worked for almost 20 
years at Jesuit missions Specific sites included Colville, Washington, Lewiston, Idaho, Fort 
Benton, Montana, St Stephen's, Wyoming, St Ignatius, Montana, and Missoula Montano ™ 
Then, in 1898, the 47-year-old priest was finally given the nod to move to Alaska Turnell had 
heard about the terrible moral conditions that held sway in Skagway Perhaps a» 4 result 
Leopold Van Gorp, the Jesuit superior of the Rocky Mountain district, ordered Turnell to 
Skagway to serve the needs of the burgeoning new city He left Seattle in March 1898 
stopping in Juneau along the way, he finally arrived in Skagway on the feast of Our Lady » 


Nativity, September & 
Turnell spent most of the rest of his career in Alaska During his 44 years in the territory he 


served in a number of cities and towns, but Skagway was his home base for more than half 
the time he spent in Alaska” 


83 Spellings of hic name vary he was aloo known as Philbert Turnell, Piltherto Turnell and Mholibert Lonnedl 

+ William A Keating, 5), Count Torelli of Alaska, fre! Missions 13 (19%) p 4 Tost beeping hee mtetect 
in Alaska, served as the district's first Prefect Apostolx, based im Juneau from 1984 th) 1 he died thete on 
lanuary 14. 17o8 Segunds lhevewie Sl. ives  Algeke (Portland (Wegon ‘ t agvhe Affe toni Se) fp iZ 
Catholk University of America, Wow Cathola Encyclopedia (New Vor. Metiran ttl io dicttw * 
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Father Turnell on the Loe af Prohibition 


He was the first full-time priest to serve in the new gold rush camp. He replaced Father Peter 
} Bougis who was based on Douglas Island, and whose duties included much of southeastern 
Alaska Father Bougis had first visited Skagway in 1896 In the fall of 1897 and again in the 
spring of 1898, he paid a long visit to Skagway and Dyea, where he had conducted masses 
if private homes 


The Catholic Church in Skagway Before 1918 


Father Turnell gave his first masses in a temporary schoolhouse, and later was one of several 

to hold services in the Union Church. In December, however, he was able to 

— a church building, and by Christmas eve he and Father Aloysius Parodi, another 

it priest, had dedicated St. Mark's Catholic Church Father Parodi, who had been working 

with Athabascan and Inuit people along the lower. Yukon River, remained in Skagway until 
July 1899. when he returned to his former duties ™ 


St. Mark's, the town’s first Catholic church, was located on the north ede of Fifth Avenue 
between Broadway and Spring streets According to Skagway’s plat map, the church was on 
Lot 9 of Block 24 The building had previously been used as a store The Skagway Daily 
Alaskan noted that church members 


hastily accomplished |the] transformation of a vacant store-room into a chun h 
and because of its lowly appearance and lack of comforts it might at that time well 
remind the worshippers of the circumstances attending the birth of Christ) At the 
request of the Very Rev |B. Rene, prefect apostolic in change of Catholic missions 
in Alaska, [Father Turnell] purchased for $900 what up to the time was known as 
the Goldberg building, a two-storied frame structure 25.50 that the Catholics might 
have a church of their own in which to hold services at suitable hours. These 
services have had an attendance varying with the season, which is now rather on the 
increase ™ 


Father Turnell directed the conversion of the former store into a church In 14900, the Daily 
Alaskan noted that 


During the summer and fall jof 1899] the church lot was fenced im, the church 
proper was plastered and its front so improved, after a design drawn by Architect 
Dorier [sic], that there is no longer any chance of its being mistaken for an old 
abandoned store That all this has been accomplished without incurring any debt i« 
largely due to the devoted zeal of the members of the St. Mark» Ant Society. an 
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organization whose be energetic and tactful work this community has lately witnessed 
with admiration...” 


Other improvements were made to the church the following year”! 


The lot between the church and where Captain Moore's house and original log cabin were 
located (Lot 10 of Block 24) eventually accommodated the church rectory. In 1900 Herman 
Meyer, 4 Skagway butcher, owned a cabin on the lot, but by 1901, the cabin had apparently 
been torn down. The lot was sold to Peter Kern the following year, and in 1903 the Catholic 
Church acquired the lot 


In 1903, it became the site of the rectory, but sources disagree as to how the building came 
to be. Father Bougis noted that ‘a fine house” was built for Father Turnel! at the cost of $1600 
The House History notes, however, that 


a committee appointed by the congregation to provide a suitable rectory for the 
pastor bought a frame building, had it moved to the lot next to that where the 
church stands, remodelled and plastered in part, whereupon they turned it over to 
the resident | missionary who had hitherto occupied a couple of small rooms above 
the church ” 


Priests continued to live there for the next thirty years ”’ 


After Father Parodi left in the summer of 1899, Father Turnell became the sole priest. In 
addition, he became the titular head of a missionary district which stretched south to Sitka 
and west to Seward. He remained in Skagway until the summer of 1905; his service to 
Skagway during that period, however, was punctuated by visits to both Sitka and Valdez By 
June 1905 it was decided that the growing populations in south central Alaska demanded a 
full-time priest, and Father Turnell headed west. For the next three years he served parishes 
in Seward and Valdez Father Bougis, who had served Skagway seven years earlier, took 
Turnell’s place during his absence. Then, in June 1908, Father Turnel! was ordered back to 
Skagway He resumed his role as the sole Skagway priest, though without the westward 
mission duties with which he had earlier been assigned “4 


a) lh The atc hitex t may well have heen the Denvet based Henry Dever, who mn 1944 wae ale denigning thea 
administrative offices tor the White Pass and Yukon Route railroad See Charles ©) Brantigan Pography of Henry 
Doviet unpubliohed manuectipt in the National Park Service Alaska Bx gh! CWikw tiles (Ar tw or agte y 
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Father Turnell on the Love af Prohibition 


Both Father Bougis and Father Turnell were well aware of the town's decreasing population 
and the consequent reduction of responsibilities that accompanied that population drop. In 
1907, Father Bougis wrote that ‘a goodly percentage of my congregation have left” in the past 
two years, and complained that “I can yet depend on 25 residents here to be present at mass 
on Sunday.” In 1908, the recently-returned Father Turnell began asking his superiors about 
the possibilities for being reassigned elsewhere, he noted during the same period that there 
were but ten Catholic families left. In November 1910, he took some pains to justify the need 
for a resident priest; among other reasons, he noted that “One after another the Protestant 
ministers have gone and there is no prospect | think of any coming to take their place Hence 
the field is clear, which has never been the case before” But new ministers did come, and 
less than a year later, he told his superior, “I cannot but share [your] doubts as to the 
necessity of continuing to have a resident priest at this place, especially since there is so very 
little to do that one is too apt to fall into very easy going ways” He suggested that he might 
be relocated and that his Skagway duties might be assumed by the similarly underworked 
priest in Whitehorse, YT. Two years later, he again told his superiors about the lack of 
challenge in his work The church hierarchy, however, did not accept any of his 
recommendations, and he remained in Skagway as the sole priest until 1914" 


He remained the primary priest there during the 1914-1918 period, but he varied his local 
duties with visitations to Haines, Port Seward, Sitka, Cordova, and Seward While he was 
gone, the church was left in the care of Father John Van der Pol (of Seward), Father Wolte 
and other visiting priests 


Father Turnell left Skagway in late August 1918.°° He was replaced in late September by 
Father George Edgar Gallant, a young priest who had been ordained just six months earher 
Gallant held the distinction of being the first priest to be ordained in Alaska” 


After leaving Skagway, Father Turnell stayed in Alaska for another 14 years. (One Cotholic 
historian noted that “He had 4 form of obsession that he had to be in Alaska and nowhere 
else.) He moved south to Douglas, where he served for the next two vears. He then moved 
across Gastineau Channel to juneau. He moved to Anchorage in 1922. to Fairbanks in 1927, 
and then to Ketchikan. He remained in Alaska until 1932, when failing evesight forced him 
to leave. Father Turnell, who by now was in his early eighties, moved south to Port 
Townsend, Washington. He later moved to Tacoma and finally to Spokane, all the while 
hoping tor another opportunity to be sent back to Alaska. He returned for several short \ sits 


9S Peter Bougis to Very Rev [Joseph | KR Crimont, S$), August 2» iv » #4) Tormeth to Pranctecus Naver 
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but his residence remained in Washington, and he died in Spokane on Octoper 26, 1938. He 
was buried in Mount St. Michael's, a Jesuit cemetery located near Spokane.” 


The Man Named Father Turnell 


One and all appeared to like Father Turnell. When he left Skagway for his three-year stint in 
south-central Alaska, one of his parishioners stated that this “faithful servant of God" had 
earned the “respect and good will of every citizen of the town.” In late 1905, the priest who 
replaced him in Skagway intoned that “he bears the reputation of a saintly man, of a guileless 
man, as pure and innocent as a child.” When he completed his tenure in Skagway in 1918, 
the Daily Alaskan noted that “his friends are legion,” and “by his faithful service and kindly 
ways [he] had won the esteem and affection of not only his own parishioners but of the 
whole community and Father Turnel) will be long remembered.” Fellow priests described 
him as “a jovial companion,” and upon his death, “people recalled with love the tall, thin, 
saintly old man of jovial disposition — 


Little is recorded of Father Turnell’s personal habits. More specifically, no documents or 
informants revealed whether he drank alcoholic beverages outside of Mass, either before or 
after prohibition was invoked. Whether he smoked was also a matter of conjecture As a 
Catholic living on the frontier, and as a man of Italian extraction, he would not have been 
expected to be a temperance advocate. As an Alaskan, far from the constraints of both the 
church hierarchy and the trends of secular affairs, he may well have felt that “God and 
Washington were far away.” But our only knowledge of his attitude toward liquor is that he 
signed a November 1916 Women’s Christian Temperance Union petition which urged the 
arrest of residents who were intoxicated in public." As a priest who was highly respected 
in his community, his personal habits would have been beyond reproach. But no archival 
evidence has yet surfaced which has shed light on his drinking or smoking habits 


ARCHEOLOGY AND THE PRIVATE MAN 


It is considered an anthropological maxim that what people say they do and what they 
actually do are often not the same thing. The resulting lies are only sometimes deliberate 
More often, the “truth” is hidden from the actor-as-observer simply because he or she cannot 
remain sufficiently objective to discern it. In dealing with the historical record, as opposed to 
a living, talking population, truth can be lost for complete lack of telling, with no persistent 
questioner to tease out the answers 


98. Carriker, et al, Guide to the Microfilm Edition, p 8, Ulorente jrowit: i Alaska p 4° Jeowt Miessons, 19957, 1922 
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Father Turnell on the Eve of Prohibition 


For these reasons, archeologists often question the historical record, not necessarily because 
it is inaccurate, but because it is sometimes incomplete. Archeology can somet' nes fill the 
gaps of these absent truths 


The Differences between Father Turnell’s Artifacts and Those of Other Families 


One important way to tease out missing historical data from an archeological collection is to 
compare it with others. In this study, 15 artifact categories were employed that have been 
found to be useful in differentiating the types of residential or business activity that has taken 
place at a site (Table 33).'"' Fourteen of these categories were used by Blee when she 
developed the method of comparing such collections; the categories were modificd in 1992 
by further studies. The comparative data sets were those used in the latter study. '” 
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Taser 33: NON-STRUCTURAL ARTIFAC 1s USED IN THE SORTING PROCEDURE 
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FATHER TURNELL ON THE EVE OF PROMIBITION 


During early analysis for this study, one additional category was added: the non-alcoholic 
bottles. It was believed that the frequency of non-alcoholic beverages would increase in 
families that did not consume large amounts of liquor. Differentiating intoxicating from non- 
intoxicating beverages, it was believed, would help differentiate the drinkers from the non 
drinkers. Curiously enough, however, when collections from five drinking families and ten 
temperate families were compared, the relative frequency of non-alcoholic beverag:  ontainers 
was virtually the same (drinkers = 2.8% + 2.5%, temperates = 1.7% # 2.1%). If anything, the 
drinking families appeared to use slightly more non-alcoholic beverage containers than did 
the temperate families 


For that reason, in the final analysis, the non-alcoholic beverage containers and liquor-related 
artifacts were combined into a single Beverage Container category, which was presumed to 
be much higher in families that consumed alcoh. an in those who did so in considerable 
moderation 


The collections used to develop statistical signatures of different kinds of depositors are listed 
in Appendix C. A total of 38 collections were used to characterize the frequency distribution 
of seven types of depositors: temperate families, drinking families, transient male households 
saloons, brothels, hotels and restaurants, and the military 


The statistics used for the temperate family and drinking family assemblages were derived 
from the over-all "Family Assemblage’ first defined by Blee When the frequency of liquor 
related items to all other artifacts was examined, the tamily collections clearly divided 
themselves into two categories. The “Drinking Families are defined as those having a 
beverage container frequency more than 24% (although most were more than 31°), the 
“Temperate Families” had less than 14% of their collections associated with drinking of any 
kind. Two of the latter collections were entirely dry 


The comparisons were accomplished by regressing the comparative type assemblages on the 
, + , | ro 
collection taken from Father Turnell’s Trash pit.""" Fully 93.5% of Father Turnell’s artifacts 
appear to have been drawn from the same type of assemblage as that of the drinking families 
(see Appendix C for a detailed explanation of the statistical approach) And while fully 47.9 
of his non-Structural artifacts were related to the consumption of beverages, this frequency 
is about the same as that from site RH-13, used by an assaver in Rochester Heights 
lene 104 
Nevada 


it could be noted that there was no correlation with the Saloon Assemblage, when thi 
drinking and temperate families were differentiated. This supports the contention that saloon: 
did not deposit discards in the trash pit. The observation is an important one The multipk 
regression is specifically designed to test whether or not a specific collection orygunated with 
one or more types of depositors. The trash pit in question quite clearly came from one 
household 
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Father Turnell on the Eve of Prohibition 


The obvious difference between Father Turnell’s trash and the collections from other drinking 
families lies in the beverage Container category (Figure 23). We will discuss this distinction 
shortly 


B Father Turnell’s Trash Pit (1) Drinking Families 
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Figure 23: Graphic comparison of Father Turnell’s artifact collection with th | the 
Drinking Families 
Ihe other differences are somewhat more subtle. Even t nall discrepancies however, are 
instructive. A lower frequency of food storage containers may suggest that Father Turnell did 
tt eat as many meals at his own home as traditional tamilies may have As a bachelor, and 
as « » b nored guest in others’ homes, such a conclusion seems selt-ev. dent 
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The higher frequency of decorated dishes, and lower frequency of undecorated ones may be 
a function of Father Turnell’s up-bringing as a member of the Italian aristocracy. Decorated 
dishes are more prestigious than undecorated ones 


Father Turnell’s status as a bachelor can be seen further in the lower incidence of 
pharmaceuticals and female-specific items, as well as the higher frequenc, of male-specific 
and tobacco-related items. All of the drinking families included women, who tended to 
consume more medicines and use less tobacco than contexts in which only men were 
found 


The higher frequency of lighting devices is no doubt a function of Skagway’s latitude and 
perhaps the rectory’s location in the shadow of the ridge east of town. The long, dark winter 
months required substantially more indoor lighting than would have been necessary in 
Nevada, Utah, and Washington, where most of the comparative collections originated 


Finally, Father Turnell’s devout attention to religion can be detected in the larger frequency 
of Other Artifacts, which included the votive container, holy water vial and religious medal 


Father Turnell’s Social and Economic Status 


The large quantity of higher-quality, decorated teacups, saucers, and the sugar creamer bow | 
may suggest that the serving of tea or other refreshments served a social function that 
required a seif-perceived or observer-perceived higher social status Such an interpretation ts 
not inconsistent with the role played by the parish priest as social arbitrator, and personal and 
religious counselor, with the high social status accorded the Catholic church’s representative 
in the community 


Most of the ceramic food service was decorated, and a good proportion was of finer quality 
wares. In addition, six bar bottles were made of a very fine glass, clarified with lead or flint 
These items are generally more expensive than ordinary bottles, and are meant to be reused 
While two of them are broken, one is merely chipped on the lip and could have easily 
continued in use. Both characteristics imply that the depositor was of middle or high 
economic status Together, the ceramics and bar bottles suggest that Father Turnell was of 
middle class or higher economic status, a conclusion supported by his association with Itahan 
aristocracy 


In addition, the majority of meat cuts represented by the faunal remains were beet steaks and 
roasts, the more expensive types of meat found in a butcher's shop) The ve nh of diversity 
of cuts suggests that Father Turnell bought single serving cuts of good quality meat whenever 
he ate at home alone. When he occasionally entertained. he likewise served beet roasts, again 
one of the more costly ty pes of meat to purchas 


Whether Father Turnell was wealthy might be argucd In tac nV priests eschewed 
material wealth when they entered their religious service. That he enjoyed fine quality 
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dishwares, glass wares and foods is evident from his trash, and reflects an upbringing that 
emphasized the finer things in material life. 


The Priest and His Liquor 


The archeological record, unlike the historical one, indicates that Father Turnell liked his 
liquor. A minimum of 72 liquor bottles were recovered from the trash, many of them whole, 
or whole before they were thrown away. Whether his use of alcohol was abnormally high for 
the time period can be determined by comparing Father Turnell’s trash with the collections 
taken from drinking families (Figure 23). As mentioned earlier, the most outstanding 
difference is in the frequency of beverage containers; the average frequency in the combined 
six comparative collections was 30.1% + 7.1%. Father Turnell’s 47.3% frequency is clearly 
above the standard deviation. He threw away more beverage containers than most drinking 
families 


Curiously, it is not the liquor bottles that cause the high beverage container frequency. When 
liquor-related items alone are examined, Father Turnell’s 28.5% is well within the 28.0% + 
7.8% exhibited by the six drinking family collections. His 18.8% non-alcoholic beverage 
containers, however, are well above the 2.8% + 2.5% predicted by the other drinking families 
Father Turnell was not a lush: he was just thirsty. 


One source suggests that the consumption of fruit juices, sodas and milk increased 
dramatically during the prohibition era, stating that Welch's Grape Juice Company sold a 
million more gallons during each year of the 1920's than it had in 1914, and the consumption 
of Coca-Cola tripled between 1919 and 1930.'°° 4 closer examination of statistics from the 
Welch's Grape Juice Company puts those figures in a different light. Net sales did indeed 
increase from a low point in 1915 to a dramatic high in 1920 (Figure 24), but historian William 
Chazanof attributes this increase to a strong advertising campaign, expansion of production 
facilities, an increased supply of grapes, and improvement of distribution facilities, not to the 
influence of anti-alcohol sentiments. In fact, the Weiches over-sold their market in 1920, 
resulting in a serious deficit in the following year, and only a slow, steady climb after 
that '”” Sales declined markedly after 1926, with the death of Charles | Welch, the driving 
force behind the company. By 1931, they were at a low point, comparable to those 
experienced in 1915 


It came as some surprise to the Welches, who had actively promoted grape juice as a 
substitute for wine, that prohibitior. actually hurt their business. The demand tor Concord 
grapes in the grape belt of New York State, where they were headquartered, climbed 
dramatically at the start of prohibition, inflating prices and causing the Welches to cut back 
on their production. It seems people had taken to buying grapes and making their own wine 


106. Mark Edward Lender and James Kirby Martin, Drinking in Ane \ History (New York The Free Press 
1987), pp. 146-147. The increased popularity of Coca-Cola was not due to its narcoth effect: The company removed 
cocaine as a key ingredient in 1903 in the wake of the passage of several drug legislation laws. Todd Austin 
Brenner, ‘The Legalization of Drugs Why Prolong the Inevitable” in Rod L. Evans and Irwing M_ Berent (editors) 
Drug Legalization: For and Against (LaSalle, Wiinois: Open Court, 1992), p 160 
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Figure 24: Sales of Welch's Grape Juice trom 1911 to 1940 


Then, the lowa State Anti-Saloon League representative discovered traces of alcohol in bottles 
of Welch Grape Juice, resulting in the arrest of retailers selling the product. Droves of retoiless 
dumped their inventories on jobbers, who sent it all back to the Welches. Only after serious 
negotiation with the Anti-Saloon League did Welch convince the | cague that some limited 
fermentation was unavoidable in some cases, and that less than three-tenths of one percent 
alcohol should be considered pure, unadulterated, non-alcoholic fruit of the vine." 


It is extremely difficult, therefore, to te'' whether the rise in consumption levels of non- 
alcoholic beverages during the 1920's \vas a direct result of the ban on the manutacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. Improveme ‘ss in te_.nology in the second decade of the twentieth 
century increased the ability for food manufacturers to sell to a nation-wide market and to 
get products to market before they spoiled. | .e increased understanding of how to combat 
crop diseases, resulting in higher yields of raw produce, increased supply Most of these 
improvements would have resulted in increased consumption of fruit juices in the 1920s, with 
or without prohibition 


What is interesting to contemplate is the observation from archeological data that non 
alcoholic beverage consumption was higher in families that also consumed alcoholic 


108 Chazanol, Welch pp 135-147 
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Weer ys oss ees 
it i Not UNteasonable to asume the Italian-born Father Turnell may have followed 
Bryan's lead While he may have continued to enjoy hie brandy and wine in private, the good 
priest probably offered grape juice and soda to hie guests Surely in euch a omall 
community a: Skagway, he could not have avoided consorting with the Protestant munietor 


many life-time habits were formed Consuming a wide variety of beverages would! not 
have been an expensive custom, one that hie mote modest, priestly economia 
situation wuld have supported 


recognition of the law, it i® necessary to explore how both Skagwayans and C in 
general felt about prohibition 


108 Lender and Martin Dring mm Amerie p % 
110 Chasanct, Welch's pp 1-42 
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Shagway, a frontier community thal had a relatively stable between 1910 and 1940, 
wae one of the firet in Alaska to adopt 4 prohibition lt became dry more than a 
before the territory as a whole did so Alaska went dry more than two years before the 
Amendment enforced prohibition on a a ale 


While most of 


five states in the Midweet and South had voted 
even voted on the issue until 1910, 


when 

The nation's path toward the eventual of the Eighteenth Amendment «as a long one 
pp eee contemporary observers and historians of the 
that manben of Ge tour an Pre Mrotestant denominations (Baptiet 

Methodist, Lutheran and were more devoted to the Prohibition cause than 
Catholics ot Jews and rural voters were more likely to embrace prohibition than — er 


Election results between 1910 and 1920 
mixed in their affiliation. were 
not lead the 

and industrial Midwest 


The first western states became dry in 1914, when voters in Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington passed prohibition laws in the same year California rejected such 


111) “Protition Winning the Weer Literary Digest (November 2) 1914 Volume 4%) pp 997-99% Jack & Blacker, 
Retreat from Reform The Prohibition Monement in the United States 1990 1971 (Westport, Connecticut Creenwand 
Press, 1976) pp 237-2% 


112 “National Probation and the Church The Uqnapedar Ree volume 4 (October Decemiber 1915) pp We 
390, 913-314, Blizabeth Tilton, “The Wet: — and the West” Sernvy volume W (july 21, 1917), p 5! 
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amendment were Connecticut and Rhode leland) 


Canadians, who lived just actoees the border from several of the western states, were 
swept up in the same frenzy as Americans Later, however, they had second 
Between 1900 and 1917 all nine of the Canadian provinces had enacted statutes to 


government, preventing 
exports; Ottawa, in response, suggested that Americans look no farther than the shortcomings 
of their own custome inspectors 


Alaskans kept an eve on events in the west and in Canada with more than passing interest 
, option laws hed taken effect in most counties by the middle of 
vote that fall extended to the remainder of the state, but 

of until the 1916 election closed them Seattle which 


Alaska’s path toward prohibition appears typical of that of the various western states Dining 


the first years of the century, Alaska under the high license law which had been 
imposed by Governor john Brady in 1899 (Before that time it had ostensibly been illegal to 


113 ‘Which Western States Will Go Dry” Senet volume T(Nowermiber 1914) pp Na0-Ae2? Winning the Weert | 
pp 7 oon 


114 Blacker, Retreat from Reform pp 215-16, 237-99 Donald Bart ( hadery O and OF thy Wagon @ Saher Analyois 
of the Temperance Monement from the Pilgrim: through Prokibition (New York Cowles Bock Co 190%), pp 72-73 


115 jot Kotler Ardent Spirits The Rie ond Fall af Prohibition (New Vork ©, 1 Putnam's Sone, 1979), pp 754-295 
116 Walter V Woehlie, “The Second Battle of Booze Run, Senet (Volume 17 November 1916), pp 9 10 


117 Skagway Alasken September % 1916 p 4 September 151915 p | Koller, 254 Warhlke ‘Second Battle of 
Goore Run, p 64 
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consume alcohol in the district, but few had paid attention to the law)! There were 
eo sanctions against the use of alcohol among Buroamericans, Inuit, Aleute, 

other Native Alaskans, however, were dealt with severely The annual 
aaah cated culh cxrian ie tes eal aman do laces Aaataat Chinn ome 


period routinely railed traffic among the Native Alaskans Nothing was 
done, however, to stem hy Ap hy Lee 
The prevailing attitude of the time, as stated in the 1913 , was that ‘the conditions of 


the native inhabitants — continues to be prosperous [They] are self-reliant and industrious, 
and if the infamous whisky peddler or ‘bootlegger’ could be removed there would be little 
question as to the future condition and prosperity of the natives Pressure from Governor 
ty yg pet pt pet yin peddlers along 
with personnel to incarcerate them He and ay pt - 
were employed so that liquor traffickers be more \igorously prosecuted By 
ea rk “ one native officer and two temporary assistants 


ee sapyee mp 4 Be te ey 
he pete and upon the Indian who craves the liquor 
the bootlegger furnishes By the 191 fiscal year, $15,000 was being appropriated to 


the value or necessity of prohibition 
— 4 — 1915, a bill was introduced in the Alaska House of Representatives on the 
C.K Snow, who hailed from Ruby in the territory's 4th District, 
Moposed Huse Bil No. 4l, which would have ted the shipment of liquor into 
communities which had already gone dry Sitka, had been dry since May 1913, was 


incorporated town in the territory which would have been subject to Rep Snow's 


San. 5, Watch peovhded ban “en Gapmumsan ty Go Peale Ul Alssha os to Whather or fon 
No. 7, which provided for ‘an Expression by the People of Alaska a» to Whether or Not 
intoxicating Liquors Shall Be Manufactured of Sold in the Territory Motions to lay it on the 
Wey Salen eecenotaetiwtss The bill 
passed the House PO. te ee te ene 


was signed by Gov john F.A Strong, a strong dry advocate, on April 13 The bill called for 
a Territory-wide vote during the 1916 general election, the vote was delayed so that the 


118 Chidsey, On and Off the Wagon p 64, Thayne | Andersen Aleks Hoh The Metory of Aloohol om Early Alaska 
(Pairbanke Hoo-Che-Noo, 1988), pp 192-199 212-213 


119 Report of the Gowernor of Alaska to the Secretary of the Interior tor 1907 through 1915 


120 journal of the | Alaska] Houw tor March 25 1915 p 93 Rolhert N DeArmond. interview by Prank Norrie April 
10, 1992, Daily Alaskan (Skagway), w 2 1916 p 2 Alaska Legislative Affaire Agency Alaske Legislature Rowter 
o& Members 1913 198) December 1982 p 2 
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Federal government would bear the cost of the election If passed, the bill requested cone 
to enact an enabling prohibition law for the territory, to be effective on January 1, 1918 '?! 


SS Se there was relatively little fanfare on the 
up to the November 7, 1916 election But 


ee ee en oe oe | 

June 1915, Governor Strong wrote that ‘the prohibition cause seems to be gaining rapidly in 
Alaska, and it is my opinion that prohibition will be carried as soon as we can get 
jon of the voice of the people of this Territory.” As if to echo his sentiments, the 1916 


vote was in favor of the ‘drys, 9052 being in favor of prohibition and 4835 against 
it, Perhaps of the dry sentiments of women, who had been provided the vote just 
three years earlier, all four of the territory's judicial districts voted in favor of and 


Almost 
Chena, 


pe ay et eye = ya 
in the state, in fact, favored the law (Pigure 25), 
Eagle, and St. Michael. Skagway favored the measure by a vote of 168 to 118.' 


James Wickersham, who was Alaska’s delegate to Congress during the period leading up to 
prohibition, made a speech before a Congressional committee in 1932 in which he said, 


in 1915 the people up there became more or less aggrieved at the way the saloons 
were run. It was a mining country, and things were wide open, and the people got 
tired of it. When the oun dl tb cat tom wen oc cbtimens Oe teeta 
very largely in favor of doing away with saloons They had grown to be a menace 
to many people, so the ee Og OD ae 


in response to the Territorial vote, Delegate James Wickersham arranged to have a bill 
introduced in Congress which implemented the provisions of the ballot measure Introduced 
on january 23, 1917, it passed the Senate on 31 and was signed by President 
Woodrow Wilson on February 14!4 What emerged the congressional process was 
the so-called Alaska Bone Dry Law This act, more severe than the prohibition laws passed 
in several other western states, made it unlawful “to manufacture, sell, give, or otherwise 


12) jowrnal of the (Alaska) Hower tor March 77-April 13, 1915, pp 98-140, passim Daily Alawke Dropat h Juneau), 
April 4, 1915, p 5 also House Bill 52 (signed April 13, 1915), Governor to Sol Rosenblatt, November 21 1916 and 
|.F.A. Strong to Arthur Lang, Valdez, April 77, 1915, all in RG 101, Series 190, File 123 1916 (Bow 144-17), Alaska 
State Archives In a letter to Andrew H Herrick on January 16 1916. the Governors sectetary noted that the only 
House members that voted against 1B 5) were ‘directly oF indirectly intetested in the liquow trafta 


122 Daily Alaske Dispatch uneau), November 5, 1916, p 5 and November & 1916 p |) Dial Aleokon (Skagway), 
November §, 1916, p |. also Governor (JF A Strong) to Bugene Diehl June 4 1915 WW Shorthill (Secretary to 
the Governor) to Mies Anne Bartlette Tubbs February 15, 1918 and Secretary to the Governor to Wilham F 
johnson, March 29, 1918, all in RC 101, Series 190, Pile 123, Alaska State Archives 


123 “To repeal certain provisions of the Alaska dry law Hearing: betore the Committee on Territories, House 
of Representatives, 72nd Congress let Sesion on HR 499 (Washington 0 United States Government Printing 
Office, 1932), p 2 


124 Prohibition i Alaska Hearings betore the Committers on § 796) 2 bill to probubit the manulacture or sale 
of alcoholic liquors in the Territory of Alaska and tor other purposes january 26 1917. in james Wickersham A 
Bibliography of Alaskan | Arrature (Cordova Daily Times Print 1927) » S29 
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<a “== | dispose of any intoxicating liquor or alcohol of any 


oRyS CFA) kind in the Territory of Alaska, or to have in his or its 
eee © Se ee eee Sa 
except for specific, narrowly -defined 


WM ALL PARIG| swcst"stusmes Sis pm 


ee oan lat 4 y in Alaska until 

eT the Amendment went 
Both laws remained in force until December 

For wd tiwne bern OM by 

ai een — various procwets| 5, 1933, when the Twenty-first Amendment, repealing 

throwghow the Territory 4 ie at the Eighteenth became law '?° 

the time alma e@fete pre 


dict thet the “Drye” beve woe * 
sreeping victory The sete | «Prohibition in Skagway 


nets wae oy wa Although the Alaska Bone Dry Law became effective 
Avchorege | sea 309) «9 January 1918, its imposition had a relatively slight 
Dougie... . 141 141] = effect on Skagway, because the town’s saloons had 
Halves $3 «648 ~~ closed more than a year beforehand, on August 21, 

Hadley .. ee MT tga 

Feirtants... .. .. .. Oh 488 | 

Ketehiken . .. .. .. .. Oh ORR 
Oise es 2 2 The town had exhibited its first enthusiasm toward 
Srentecn |. ae ag | Prohibition in 1915, when a group of Skagway citizens 
Wreeeet a HOU W._ Jennings, to deny the renewal of the town's 
on pond various saloon licenses That petition was rejected, but 
‘e—tAter~The «| the May a similar petition led Jennings to 
a op Go Guan direct the local U.S. Commissioner, E.A. Rasmuson, to 
ee! cides give the Dre a wel ef) = proceed with a special election on the wet and dry 
LMT aot he Wow ae | issue. The vote was originally called for June 1, 1916, 
but was later moved back five days | 
Figure 25: Copy of a newspaper 
article reporting the results of the The election was a well-publicized affair. The editor of 
prohibition vote in Alaska (Daily ~a ¢ fy hp} - fd, 
’ ’ 7 1 


advocate of the dry cause, and filled the paper for 
most of a month with anti-saloon broadsides '7” 
Other proponents of prohibition were the members of the town’s newly established Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union chapter, which was headed by Mrs LH Peterson, wife of the 
minister The proponents of prohibition were well aware that the town’s 
saloons provided substantial revenues to the public treasury, they therefore aimed their 


125. Shorthill to Tubbs, February 15, 1918, Governor's Papers, Territory, of Alaska Governor's Office, Reprint of 
Alaska “Bone Dry’ Law And Kindred Acts, eued February 11918 p 2 Governor to Amos R Wells, January 4, 1918, 
in RG 101, Series 190, Pile 123, 1917 (Box 151-4), Alaska State Archives 


126 Daily Alaskan (Skagway), May 15, 1916, p 4 May 24,1916, p | june 7, 1916, p 1 Governor tof M Barkwill, 
April 9, 1917, in RG 101, Series 190, Pile 123, 1917 (Box 151-4), Alaska State Archives 


127. See, tor example, the Daily Alaskan weues of May 9%, 1916, p % May 11, 1916, p 3 May 18, 1916, p 4; May 
23, 1916 p 4 and full-page advertisements on the back pages of the May 27 May 29 and May W issuce 
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advertisements at mitigating the importance of the proposed one-half percent tax increase that 
would ensue if prohibition was enacted | 


On June 6, Skagway voted to become the second Alaskan town to go dry by denying the 
renewal of the town's saloon licenses |” Skagway voted for prohibition before most other 
Alaska communities because it was a sedate, middle-class community Skagway 's historical 
reputation was carved during the hurly days of the Klondike rush, when the town 
teemed with hard-drinking prospectors and criminals In 1898, more than 70 saloons plied 
their trade But the completion of the White Pass and Yukon Route railroad in 1900 ushered 
in a forty-year period of economic and social stability By 1910, the town was static and 

conservative, with a high of families, most people spent their time not 
in the dwindling number of saloons but in the local churches and fraternal halls Sitka, which 
had voted for prohibition three years earlier, was even more static The town had grown little 
since the 1870s, and by the turn of the century, it had been bypassed in importance by Juneau 
and other communities and had lost its capital in the process. 


The rest of Alaska was not quite so sedate On the same day that Skagway voted to withhold 


The vote in Skagway was 193 to 153 (Figure 26). Supporters gleefully predicted that the city 
Sahara Desert’ on July 1, but Judge Jennings did not review the 


the 
vote’s legality until July 9 He upheld the election results as an expression of the town’s 
attitude toward the liquor traffic, then gave the saloon owners until August 21 ‘to dispose 
as work a hardship upon them Jennings gave a hearing to three 
would-be saloon license applicants on the last scheduled day of operation, but he denied 
them again. Skagway’s five saloons held a final celebration the evening of August 21, then 
shut down. 


2 
s 


Daily Alaskan (Skagway), May 16, 1916, p 1; May 20, 1916, p. 4; May 29, 1916, p 4 Other local activists were 
Sarah E. Shorthill, Mrs. GV. Zinkau, Mies Utter, and Mrs johnson; see Daily Aleskan july 10, 1916, p 1 
September 2, 1916, p 1, August 24, 1918, p 3 According to Howard Clifford in Thr Skagnwy Story (Anchorage 
Alaska Northwest Publishing Co, 1975), Skagway'’s W.C TU. chapter had been founded by Mire Shorthill back 
ir 1900 ip. 156). It had lain dormant during most of the next 15 years, but on May 1416 Skagway citizens had 
sponsored the Pirst Territorial Convention of the WC T U 


129. Governor to FM. Barkwill, April 9, 191/, in RG 101, Series 1W) File 123, 1917 (Box 151-8), Alaska State 
Archives 


190. Daily Alaskan (Siagway), june 7, 1916, p 4 and June 8, 1916, p | 


131. Daily Alaskan, june 7, 1916, p 1; August 22, 1916, 1, David E Snow and Robert L. Spude, Historic Structure 
Report, The Mascot Saloon Group, Historic Buildings 35H, 35G, and 35% Historical and Architectural Data Sections 
Klondike Gold Rush National Hictorical Park Skagway, Alaska (Denver United States Government Printing Office. 
1981), p 12, Order, Skagway Saloon Licenses, August 21, 1916, in Skagway Historical Records Collection, Phase II, 
Box 3151 
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Figure 26: Copy of a newspaper article reporting 
the results of the Skagway election denying 
saloons their liquor licenses (Daily Alaskan, june 
7, 1916, p. 1) 
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Prohibition Begins in Skagway 


Before Skagway's saloons closed down, 
the local law enforcement authorities 
probably dealt with alcohol in much the 
same way as in other Euroamerican: 
dominated Alaskan communities 
Authorities considered it 4 serious offense 
to sell or give alcoholic beverages to 
Native Americans. Euroamericans, 
however, were more freely able to use (or 
abuse) intoxicating liquors 


An overview of the U.S. Commissioner's 
Criminal Journal for Skagway provides an 
example of how those attitudes were 
carried out at the local level. Skagway, 
during the 1910-1920 period, boasted a 
population of approximately 800 to 1000, 
and probably less than five percent of 
them were Tlingits. During the two and 
one-half years before Skagway s saloons 
closed, however, most of the violations 
involving alcoholic beverages had Tlingits 
as defendants Of the 18 recorded 
violations involving alcohol between 
March 1914 and August 1916, they were 
as follows 


6 = disturbing the peace, or drunk 
and disturbing the peace 

5 = furnishing intoxicating liquor to 
the Indians 

4 = disorderly conduct 

2 = indecent exposure (caused while 
drunk) 

1 = selling liquor without a license 


After August 21, I¥l6, many citizens 
continued to act as if no vote had been 
taken on the liquor question. The saloons 
closed, to be sure, but it remained legal to 
possess liquor, and provisions against 
being drunk in public were not enforced 
Between August and November 1916, 
therefore, the local newspaper editor 
noted that “more drunk and disorderly 
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persons have been seen on the streets of Skagway than during the years that saloons were 
permitted to do business.”! 


But on November 6, just two days before the Territory-wide vote was taken on prohibition, 
those laissez-faire attitudes began to change when the local W.C.T.U. chapter presented a 
petition, signed by 85 Skagway residents, to the town council. The petition asked the town 
marshal to arrest anyone found intoxicated in public place within his jurisdiction. It also 
ordered the defendants to either state the source of the liquor they had purchased, or to face 
a $50 fine or 25 day jail sentence. Defendants caught with liquor brought into Skagway were 
to be subject to the same penalties. Council members responded by assuring petition 
organizers that “the city marshal and night watchman would be instructed to enforce 
orderliness on the streets, both night and day, and that from this time forward, all persons 
found on streets would be taken into custody, and brought up before the city 


magistrate “'* 


Less than a month later, four people were charged with selling intoxicating liquors without 
a license. One of those, |.F Anderson, had been among the triad that had sought a last- 
et ay tet ae ey = three months earlier, Anderson, who had 
been for liquor sales several times, was fined $800; two others were fined $200 apiece. 
E.A. Rasmuson, the local commissioner, and G.G. Naud, the complainant in these cases, made 
it known that the new law was going to be enforced.'“ 


Skagway witnessed no new prosecutions under the existing alcohol laws for almost a year 
During that time, the town admitted it was in a quandary as to how to deal with its liquor 

; its clerk, PH. McClellan, wrote to the Juneau clerk to ask for his advice. In 
November 1917 the local deputy marshal, N.O. Hardy, made a spate of arrests; ten were 
charged for selling liquor without a license |” 


Imposition of the Alaska Bone Dry Law 


On January 1, 1918 the Alaska Bone Dry Law went into effect, which gave local law 
enforcement officials throughout the Territory the option of arresting local citizens for almost 
any offense--manufacturing, transportation, sales or possession--related to alcoholic beverages. 
The primary parties responsible for enforcing this law, and the Federal statutes which 
followed, were the deputy U.S. marshals, customs officials, and special prohibition agents. 


132. Daily Alaskan (Skagway), November 8, 1916, p. 2; Commissioner's Office, Skagway US Crommal Journal 
Records extant in the Skagway Historical Records Collection (Mhase |, Box 14) also suggest that in the 1902 to 1913 


period, many arrests were made in Skagway for selling liquor to Indians 
133. Daily Alaskan (Skagway), November 8, 1916, p. 1, Petition signed by Mr and Mre Robert Browning, cf al to 


the Honorable Mayor and Town Council of the Town of Skagway Alaska November 6, 1916, in Skagway 
Historical Records Collection, Phase Il, Pile 4-6 


134. Onder, Skagway Saloon Licenses, August 21, 1916, in Skagway Historical Records Collection, Phase Il, File ¥ 
15.1, Commissioner's Office, US Criminal journal, RG 506, Series 57 (Box OS 957), Alaska State Archives 


135. EW. Pell (Clerk of Juneau) to PH. McClellan, July 21, 1917, in Skagway Historical Records Collection, Phase 
ll, Box 4-6; Commissioner's Office, US Criminal journal, Alaska State Archives 
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The deputy marshals, who made most of the arrests under the alcohol laws, worked for the 
U.S. Marshal of Alaska’s First Judicial District, which had its office in Juneau. The local 
customs officers worked for the U.S. Customs Service, part of the Treasury Department. The 
law also designated that mayors, members of town councils, federal game wardens, agents 
of the Bureau of Fisheries and Forestry Service, and employees of the Bureau of Education 
were also empowered to enforce its provisions '™ 


Finally, in 1920, the Alaska governor's office assigned several agents with the specific purpose 
of enforcing the prohibition statutes. They were the same who had previously been 
tasked to stop liquor trafficking among Native Alaskans. Because many of the non-Native 
cities and towns had marshals, the prohibition agents directed most of their efforts at the 
Native Alaskan population. Their official responsibility, however, extended to everyone, and 


extant records show that prohibition agents assigned to District | visited Skagway every year 
or two on official business. !*” 


In the Territory as a whole, prohibition began on a high note. The imposition of a prohibition 
law, and the strong support behind it, suggested that most if not all residents would abide 
by its provisions. Governor Strong predicted that it would be a great success. In February 
1918, shortly after the Bone Dry Law went into effect, Governor Strong's secretary noted that 
“there has been some little evidence of illicit traffic since the first of the year, but as a whole 
the result of the going into effect of the law may be said to be quite satisfactory” He used 
as evidence the police file in Juneau, where in 1917 there had been 30 arrests for all causes 
each month, and “the police court fines practically paid the salary of the city clerk and 
magistrate.” But in the month and a half since prohibition was imposed, the city had earned 
“only $10 from one drunk.” In a letter to an Anti-Saloon League activist, the governor 
envisioned the emptying of Alaska’s jails because of the causative effect of alcohol on crime 
As late as the spring of 1919, Governor Thomas Riggs reported that 


On the whole, the Alaska ‘bone-dry’ law has been very successtul, and its beneficial 
results are seen everywhere, especially in the homes. Families formerly living in 
practical destitution are now well cared for and happy. 


Riggs did, however, add the caveat that “I would like to see the law rigidly enforced.” The 
difficulty in enforcing the law was to worsen over the coming decade 


Before long Alaskan officials began to recognize that many were evading or simply ygnoring 
the law. The governor began to receive reports in which homemade liquor had contributed 


1% Commissioner's Office, Skagway, U.S. Criminal journal, in RG 506, Series 57, Bow CS 156 and 157, Alaska State 
Archives, Evangeline Atwood and Robert N DeArmond, Whos Who in Alaskan Politics A Biographical Dictionary 
of Alaskan Political Personalities, 1884-1974 (Portland, Bintord & Mort, 1977) Thomas M Reed to Gov Scott C Bone, 
November 17, 1921, in RG 101, Series 130, Pile 99, Alaska State Archives 


137. Monthly Travel Charts for Special Officers for Suppression, in RC. 101, Series |W), File 123 (1914-1918) and 
File 39 (1919-1931), Alaska State Archives |.F) McDonald, who began serving in 1918, visited Skagway in 
November 1919, his successor, | W. Wilson, visited Skagway in April 1922 


138. Shorthill to Tubbs, February 15, 1918, Governor to Amos Wells, January 4, 1918; Governor to Ernest 1 
March 14, 1918; U.S. Department of the Interior, Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1919, p. 65 
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to violence and deplorable living standards There appeared to be no slackening of the 
demand for liquor, and as 4 result, the techniques of smuggling and bootlegging which had 
been in the United States and in the various Native villages began to spread 


throughout the territory |” 


The gove nor responded to the situation in January 1920 by asking the US Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to send several Secret Service men to Alaska ports in order to stop 
smuggling activities. He also assigned more prohibition agents, and designated several 
unpaid special agents to keep tabs of activities in the smaller communities. But by the 
summer of 1921, it was clearly evident that the battle was being lost. Governor Scott C. Bone 
declared that ‘conditions were a disgrace to the territory, and. territory officials who are not 
aggressive in the enforcement of prohibition laws would be removed By January 1922, the 
Department of Internal Revenue decided to assign, over the objections of the governor, John 
B. Marshall as the territory's first prohibition director This position, which was created due 
to pressure from the WC T.U., was consistent with a nationwide trend of leaving prohibition 
enforcement to Federal authorities. The addition of extra enforcement personnel, however, 
had mixed results; the number of arrests rose, but several of those assigned to enforce the law 
were themselves arrested for prohibition violations |” 


Skagway and the Bone Dry Law 


Although the Bone Dry Law went into effect on January 1, 1918, no prosecutions were made 
under the law in Skagway for more than four months. Then. during a month-long period in 
May and early June, alcohol-related search warrants or arrests were given to five local 
citizens. After that, however, no prosecutions involving the alcohol laws were made for 
almost two years. This pattern of on-again, off-again enforcement of these laws was followed 
during most of the prohibition period. As Table 4 shows, Skagway continued to change 
miscreants with violations of the Bone Dry Law throughout the period it was in force. 

The largest number charged in any calendar year, however, was nine (in 1923), and in several 
of the prohibition years (such as 1919, 1924, 1925, and 1930) enforcement was almost or 


completely nonexistent. 


At the risk of oversimplification, it appears that Skagway, during the period between 1914 
and 1940, dealt with the legal ramifications of alcohol use in tour distinct stages From 19l4 


1% Captain W Quick (Killisnoo) to Governor Riggs, January 4.1919 and Ban Johneen | An horse) te Con emor 
Scott C. Bone, September 8, 1921, both in RG 101, Series 130, File 1, Alaska State Archives 


140. RG 101, Series 190, File 3 (for 1919-22), Alaska State Archives: Kubler, Ardent Spirits, pp. 212, 271-27% 
Anchorage Daily Times, August 31, 1921, ‘Governor Bone Declares War on Bootleggers, p | Governor (Bone) to 
Harry D. Steele, November 22, 1921, in RG 101, Series 190, File W (Bon 144-6) Alaska State Archives. According 
to the Skagway Alaskan for August M1, 1927. the liquor trade continued to flourish in the mid-to-late 1920s, and 
Roy C Lyle, the prohibition administrator at the time, was on the verge of being dropped trom the service because 
of there was ‘too much liquor, too many stills, and too much unsatisfactory, administrative work within the area 
of his puriediction 


141. During the period between 1918 and 19M inclusive, there were S&S arrests made in Skagway under the Bor. 
Dry Law (97 for possession, [Section 1] and 21 for public intoxication [Section 15), but only two arrests fo. a 
violation of the national prohibition act (for the transportation of quer) 
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(and probably before) through 1917, most of the enforcement efforts, as noted above, were 
directed at stopping the sale of alcohol, particularly to the town's Tlingit population. From 
1918 through 1927, enforcement efforts shifted to the prevention of alcohol possession. From 


1927 through 1933, the tion of alcohol possession became less important than the 
various societal effects of alcohol use, particularly public intoxication. Finally, with the repeal 
of prohibition, alcoholic became legal while public drunkenness continued to be 


sporadically enforced. there were a number of deputy marshals and U.S commissioners 
stp corres te Gagay © Ge tnel of puasenstion, Gun ant egyzar 0 be cams ected 
to the tenure or efforts of any particular official. 


As Table 4 shows, violations involving alcohol were a substantial proportion of all criminal 
violations in Skagway during the period between August 1916 and April 1934.'** The 
number of cases involving alcohol possession (a violation of Section | of the Bone Dry Law) 
constituted 37 of the 143 criminal cases, or 25.8% of the total. Cases involving intoxication in 
public places (Section 15 of the law), drunk and disorderly conduct, and other alcohol-related 
violations numbered % more cases (25.8° of the total). Alcohol, therefore, played a role in 
more than half (51.6%) of Skagway’s 143 cases during prohibition. 


TABLE 34: ALCOHOL-RELATED CRIMINAL Cases IN THE SKAGWAY | 
COMMISSIONER'S CRIMINAL JOURNAL, 1914-1940 | 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES OF ALCOHOL Orner Cases RELATED TO | 


YEAR CRIMINAL CASES* POSSESSION* ALCOHOLS 
4 a 0 a oe | 
1915 a  @ Bo | 
19 16a aD oO [ | 
ie | 6 ee + 

1917 ee a 

1918 13 5/5 | 

1919 6 ee 

1920 5 3 | 

1921 . _ vi 

1922 12 8/7 | 

1923 uw 9/4 | 


142. Atwood and DeArmond, Who's Who in Alaskan Politics, 1977, p 115, various entries in Box OS 356 (US 
Criminal Journal, 1916") and Box OS 987 (°U.S. Criminal Journal, 1947) at Alaska State Archives, RG 506, Series 
57. Four deputy U.S. Marshals served Skagway during the “dry years Frank Page (1915-1918), Pred E. Tanner 
(1919-1921), Augustus E. Kindell (1922-1926), and Frank A Nefsy (1927 19¥4) 


143. Prohibition, on a national scale, was repealed when the Twenty-first Amendment, which repealed the 
Eighteenth Amendment, went into effect on December 5, 1933 Alaska, however, remained dry until April 13, 1944, 
when the 73rd Congress enacted Public Law No 158, which permitted liquor sales under authority of loenses 
granted by a liquor control board Grant Pearson to Hillory Tolson and Amo Cammerer, June 2, 19%, in Record 

79, Series 7, Mount McKinley National Park, Folder 208-08 National Archives and Records Administration, 


Washington, DC 
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TABLE 34: ALCOHOL-RELATED CRIMINAL CASES RECORDED IN THE SKAGWAY 
COMMISSIONER'S CRIMINAL JOURNAL, 1914-1940 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES OF ALCOHOK Omer Cases RELATED TO 
CRIMINAL CASES* | ALCOHOL 
0 
_- —— — ———- 
0 
: = _——— = - 
= — a . a a __ 8/4 a= 4 -— = _ 3/3 
| = ———— SS EE 
} . Lk —+ 2/1 . 6/6 — 
1930 1 je a) 
_1931 7 wz |S 
1982 _7 — a / | 
ee ee es a 
We 3 7 ; 0 ee : 
1935 3 0 0 
193% 2 0 2 
- — — —— —_ - + a ‘ 
1937 7 0 2 
a = ss — = a os 2 +> — — 
_ 1938 _ —SE a | = ! 
1999 0 0 ee 
1940 3 0 2 _| 
——E CH ———+- 
Notes to Table 4 
* = Numbers in first column describe all cases that came before the US. Commission at ‘ ay. Numbers 
the second column describe violations related to alcohol possession or manufacture Nu s in the third 
column describe violations associated with alcohol use, such as intoxicated in a public place, drunk and 
disorderly, selling liquor without a license, ‘to the Indians, ete The columns have been defined 
80 a8 to ate offenses that would have been at any time from those that were illegal only during 
the period 
When two numbers r in the second or third column, the first number refers to all cases brought betore 


the conviction, while endl number refers to the number of convictions 


1916a = jan-Aug. 2! (before saloon closure in Skagway) 

1916b = A “Dec (after saloon closure) 

9c = ibition was lifted in Alaska on = 19§. The alcohol related arrest in oy! 
that year took place before April 13; 0 non alcohol-related arrests took place atter April 13 


It should not be concluded, however, that the onset of prohibition resulted in a significant 
number of new criminal cases involving alcohol. In comparing the prohibition period with 
the years just before and after prohibition, Table 34 shows that 20 of the 50 arrests (40% of 
the total) between March 1914 and August 1916 were alcohol-related. Of the period between 
December 1933 and December 1940, seven of the 18 criminal cases (38.9% of the total) were 
alcohol-related. This comparison shows, all cther things being equal, that alcohol-related 
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criminal cases were 4 greater percentage of all criminal cases during tion than they 
were during the pre-prohibition and post-prohibition period Ifa POSSESSION CaseS are 
t off from other alcohol-related cases, however, Table 4 suggests that the number of other 
-related cases was a smaller percentage of total criminal activity during the prohibition 
period than it was in the years before and after prohibition. 


Although the number of alcohol-related cases during prohibition totaled over half of the 
criminal case load, those who were prosecuted were only a small percentage of those who 
consumed and sold alcohol. No statistics, of course, are available to prove the degree to which 
the prohibition laws were enforced, but contemporary accounts as well as written and oral 
reminiscences alike consistently conclude that Skagway, much like the rest of Alaska (and 
much of the United States as well) was sporadic at best in its allegiance to the prevailing 
prohibition laws. The methods by which people circumvented the laws varied from place to 
place; Skagway had no known ‘speakeasies” as were common in the larger US. cities, and 
it had no nearby island fox farms (common in other parts of southeastern Alaska) that 
doubled as still locations! 


Skagway's long-time residents unanimously agree that all who wished to drink alcoholic 
beverages during the prohibition period had little trouble doing so. Some made oome brew 
in bathtubs for personal use or for friends; a few, using bottles or milk pails, sold ii through 
clandestine channels. When bottles came in short supply, residents used rubber hot water 
bottles. At least one person, who lived at the north end of town, operated a stil! and one ot 
the few residents of Dyea was also rumored to have one Even Martin Iten, who put o 
positive slant on Skagway life for the tou noted in 1933 that “we have several little 
breweries yet but they are all under cover”! Those who worked on the stevedoring 
crews at the White Pass dock, and were responsible for transferring goods from northbound 
ships onto trains headed to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, siphoned off the contents of kegs 
or helped themselves to cases of bottled liquor!” Still others, tourists and residents alike, 
journeyed to Whitehorse from time to time and purchased liquor at the bars and liquor stores, 
they then returned south, consuming beverages as they went. Those who had purchased too 
much sometimes provided impromptu gifts to the delighted employees at the Bennett station 
house in British Columbia. In Skagway, rail passengers were met by the F | Vandewall, the 
U.S. Customs officer in charge, whose primary concern was the confiscation of alcoholic 


beverage bottles '47 


In order to avoid prosecution, residents who chose to imbibe needed only be discreet Based 
on conversations with long-time residents and a glance at the criminal case load, it appears 
that those who drank at home and were relatively mild-mannered about it were ynored by 
the deputy marshal and other authorities. It also appears that the more prosperous, 


144. Robert N. DeArmond, interview by the author, Juneau, April | 12 


145. Edith Lee, interview by the author, April 6, 1992; Robert Rapuss). interview by the author, April 7, 19/2, 
Oscar Selmer, interview by the author, February 1, 1984, Martin Ityen. [he Story of the Skagway, Alaska, Street-Car 
(n.p. Martin Iyen, 1933), p 37 One local resident, “Bus” Matthews. was allegedly blinded by a bad batch of “home 
brew” 


146. Edith Lee, interview by the author, April 6, 1992 
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feapectable and long-established elements in town were less likely to be prosecuted than those 
9 EE Se Sp ae geeeep © iy A perusal of the 73 individuals who 
were defendants for alcohol-related violations 


1 Commences Office US Criminal journal passim RC, WR Series 57 Alacks Stat Arhones A encetilent 
tominiacence of how leacal reeiderts in anche: Alashe town (F aufhante) dealt wath prothdbotecn oo fenernd em froarn © 


Werly August 17 1% p 2 
109 Robert Repurs wterview with Prank Norrie April > 199? 


190 jomee 1 Timtseviake Protibition ond the Progress Merwmernt (900) 1920 (( atmibnidgs Masnactuaette Har and 


te vedeey | 32 joan Bland Mihereien Crusade The Story of the Cathal Total Albtinence Union of 
Amerwe DC Catholic University of America 1951) pp 770 272 


will never be enforced in a Christian nation,’ 
brn Layee agape pe ny ol 
of Milwaukee, became so angry at the trend toward 
visiting hie archdiocese to deliver addresses in favor of 


we i 


to 
d Go wltied eomtnen, chum endl ealy punvtd ema and advice 
growing number of Protestants believed it virtuous to be abstinent, the Catholic 
Church not feel that the moderate or legitimate use of intoxicating drinks was a moral 
evil.” A prominent leader in the church put it this way 


The Roman Catholic Church believes (1 temperance in all things, but it does not 


consider that it is obliged to call upon the state to suppress intemperance The 
church has other means of enforcing temperance ite communicants, without 
ftesorting to by the state, or even by enjoining prohibition upon all While 
many ate total abstainers because they find it necessary to themeely os, and 


others are total abstainers as an example to their fellows, the Catholic Chur! does 
not conmder that absolute prohibition i® necessary to all people Bul above 


182 ‘Catholx Defense of Prohibition” Literary Digret (Volume 62 july 12 191%) p 1 


153 Bland, Hibernian Crenadr p 265. ‘Cardinal Gittbors an Protibrnen  Cacrery Digret volume % (Rebruary 79 
1918), p 27 ‘Catholics and Prokibien | Literary Digest volheme 65 (April 10 1920) pp 44-45 175 Mi Anderson's 
Quarrel with Roman Catholics Over the Liguor Question | Cerren! Opener volume a® (May 1920) pp 6746-675 
‘National Protvibition and the Church | p 310. Religious Pree: on the Mrohibition Amendment [derary Digrot 
volume @ (Pebruary 15 1919) p 13 


186 Bland Hibernian Crusade p 295 Tentberlake Prohibition and thy Pragrron™ Memement pp 5 W0l Rothert F 
Bales, Attitudes Toward Drinking the Irieh Culture mm David | Putman and Charles BR Snyder ed Sanity 
Culture and Dring Pattorm (New York john Wihey and Sane 19?) p 164 ‘Cathal: Detense of Prohibuion | 
rv 


Fath Tut ell on the ne of Protdovt avn 
everything else, the Catholic Chursh believes in spiritual means to spiritual ends, not 
political meane to political ende 


One Catholic priest who lived in Pennsylvania noted that prohibition had a strong potential 
Testifying to 4 Senate subcommittee after the onset of 


Before prohibition the head of the went to the saloon and drank, and at times 
got drunk, especially around pay day Came home and had a little quarrel with hie 
wife, and after a few strong remarke from one side or the other it blew over, settled 
their troubles, but at least the children were not the victims as they are today of 


prohibition 
The same priest also noted 


And you can find stills in every other home They make it, they drink it, 
sell it, The people make it usually around Christmas, around Easter, just before 
a before a and in some cases before a funeral | asked one 
of my committee whether | nN feet ay tet 
and drinking moonshine "Why," he said, , you can safely say that one out of 
five homes ate not making moonshine ||” 


While Catholics were willing (if not particularly eager) to we a prohibition law enacted, they 
were absolutely unwilling to consider any form of prohibition which did not allow the 


continued use of sacramental wine during Mase This wine wae to be used by the priest, not 
the parishioners, 4 Mass in which parishioners took bread but not wine had been standard 
practice among Catholics since the eleventh century The person taking communion thus saw 
the priest partake of the wine, and tecognized it as part of the ritual, but did not himself 
drink as part of the ceremony'™ Protestants, even thowe of Calvinistic and ‘pietiet’ 
churches who most advocated prohibition, had few qualme about allowing such an exception 
to a general prohibition There were, for instance othe: exceptions pharmaceutical use or 


1% “National Prohibition and the Church pp 423-324 
1% Kotler Ardent Spirit: p 251 
187 Kettles Ardent Spirits gp 252-753 


19% Bales Attitudes toward Drinking pp 166.165 In 1099 by papal deo ree mene was onnittied fron comeé;nanicn 
of the adult laity and » Mase bread but mot wine was teattinmed on both 1415 and 1%62 Such 2 practice 
hae heer mmodihied in recent years ae 2 teeult of the Vatican I onterence sone hunches mom have their 
commenmara ants pattake of were as well ac bread 


As Rew join Cole McKie noted wm 1918 (Prohibition Vereue (hrietianity North American Revarw 20M (july 1918] 
PP 124) Protestant: were ale to sutbetitute untermmentod grape pow for wens on thew comrmanncn Bat ( atthoice 
Anglican: and tollower: of the Eastern Orthod tavth had littl intercet on ehumenating wone frown threw retigioue 
services 
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prohibition 
was aroused when, in 1914, 4 prohibition law was passed in 


4 provision for sacramental wine A few other states passed 


and the various states and territories Such permite, 
scientists and others whose occupation demanded the use 


pharmacists, 
became some of the most highly sought-after documents of the prohibition era 
The Alaska Bone Dry Law, strict as it was, did not 


19 = Alake ‘Bone Dry’ Law and Kindred Acts sections % 10. and 12, Kolber Ardent Spun 24° Lath) adwacates 
of protibiion had argued with some justification that some had become addacted tal cto! through fhe uae of 
patent medicines But by 1915 dactore had reduced the wee of alccthol ao much that » husk) and brandy were 
removed trom the list of authoritative medicinal drugs Titmberiate Cr itbition and thy Pragreonm Mernomeont p 
“” 


160) Kotler Ardent Spirits pp 290-751 
161 Bland Hiterman Cresade pp 261-262 Trentberlake Prohibition and tu Progrroun Menwment p W 
162 Kotler Ardent Spirits p 247 Alaske Bone Dry law wections: ® and 11 


163 Alaska Bone Dry Law, Jamies A Smieer (US Attomey Piret Division Territory of Alaska) to Gow Thomas 
Riggs May 6 1918 wm RC 101 Series 190 Pile 129 1918 (Bom 15% 1) Alashe State Archives 
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HISTORY AND ARCHPOLOGY, TOWARDS A SYNTHETIC SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
SKAGWAY 


Prohibition was a controversial issue for much of the nineteenth century, and became even 
more so during the period of reformation in the first two decades of the twentieth century 
While a number of “dry” laws had been passed on local levels starting as early as the 1850s, 


Skagway would have criticized Father Turnell for drinking brandy, even after 1917 But 
because the of intoxicating beverages was sanctioned against. at least overtly. 
the many people admired Father Turnell would have been reluctant to mention hie 
personal drinking habits, may im fact have considered it none of their business Such ie the 
way historic records are biased by their very silence, even in the most impartial sources In 
those cases where the documents are mute, archeology can be most useful 


14 jack S Blacker ft American Tenqnerance Monements Cycles of Reform (Boston Te ayne 1989) Joseph & 
Contield Statue Conflicts and the Changing ideciagies: of the Amery an Tormperance Monement on Sa wity 
Caltten end Drenting Patiorn edited by David | Pittman and Charles 8 Smyder (New York john Wiley and Sor: 
1942) pp 101-120 


168 Drinking by women either pri ate ot publ wae an entire) differnt matter 2 full diac ween of \ | 
far beyond thre cudbyent of thie cthudy 
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Father Turnell’s use of liquor is readily evident in hie trash pit’ A comparative analysis, 
described in the previous section, demonstrated that hie use was not abnormally high, but 
that he did have an exceptionally high frequency of non-alcoholic containers. While 
it is possible that he was using the juice and soda as mixers, the types of liquor found in the 
trash are not normally mixed with those ingredients Brandy, white wine, whiskey and beer 


It is important to Note that the statistical analysis discussed in this chapter also demonstrated 
that Father Turnell’s trash pit was not a mixed collection That is, it does not appear that 
either neighbors or local saloons were using his personal dump as a place to dispose of their 
own discards Furthermore, trash collection had become institutionalized in ay as early 
Dee ee ee would have incinerated 
peer pny Apety = b=) by May 19, 1899 to garbage in any 
other than the dumps» tS Goan disposing of his bottles on 
own property, Father was not taking the that the garbageman would 
gossip about the contents of his trash 


it ts likely that Father Turnell, raised as an Italian of upper class, with his “European ways,” 
did not view moderate drinking for relaxation and for enjoyment of the taste of the drink 
(much as one might enjoy roast beef or cheese) as a sin The presence of brandy and wine 
such a view His signature on the petition to close the 


wrong impression to those in the who did not 
of drink could be moderate Zealous ‘pietist” and 
never understood the pattern of his controlled 

was a sin A tradition of moderate 
Turnell would have had to been 


It is suggested that the good Father Turnell may have made a concerted effort to limit his 


personal drinking, at least while entertaining, as the forces of prohibition gathered moral and 
in the second decade of the twentieth century At the minimum, when 


grape 
freedom of choice, guided by moral principles - the Catholic Church - felt the tides of social 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The two main recommendations of this study are discussed below. 


COMPLETE THE DATA RECOVERY 


Only an estimated one quarter of Father Turnell’s trash pit was excavated, a sufficient amount 
to determine the nature of the feature and to provide a wealth of data on the personal habits 
of one of Skagway’s foremost citizens, as well as the prohibition era In addition, the primary 
privy deposits underlying the trash were hardly touched, and have the potential to yield 


important scientific information on the pre-prohibition era of Skagway 


If further impacts are ever posed to the remaining resources in this significant archeologice! 
feature, or for over-riding reasons of tion, it is recommended that the contents of 


the trash pit and the underlying primary should be salvaged in their entirety 


Refinement of the data presented in the current study would be expected In particular, larger 
samples of all data categories would confirm or shed doubt on some of the tentative 
hypotheses offered regarding Father Turnell’s interaction with other members of the 
community and the community's attitude towards prohibition. 


With a larger sample of data, the following additional research questions should be asked 
(The referenced research themes were suggested in the draft archeological overview '*7) 


1 Theme: Developing Skagway’s infrastructure 


Question: When was the privy pit abandoned? Recovery of artifacts in the underlying 
primary deposit should help date the change from outdoor privy to indoor plumbing. 


2 Themes: Social interaction and control, environmental change in the Skagway area 


Questions: What sorts of parasites or other diseases were common to the middle class 
citizens of Skagway’ How did they compare to working-class or non-Euroamerican 

at the same time? How do they compare to other middle-class people in other 
parts of the country? Relative to other communities of its time, was Skagway a healthy or 


unhealthy place to live’ 
3. Theme: Skagway’s participation in the World Market 


Question: From where did Father Turnell obtain the goods in his trash’ As large as the 
existing sample was, simply too few of the artifacts revealed their place of manufacture 
A larger sample may address this research theme 


4. Themes: Skagway’s participation in the World Market, social interaction and control, 
environmental change in the Skagway area 


167 Adame and Brauner “Historical Archeology in Skagway pp 10!-104 
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Question: What did Father Turnell, as a middle-class citizen with a European aristocratic 
, and as a bachelor, eat when he ate at home? Was the small faunal assemblage 
recovered during this excavation representative of the priest's entire meat diet? 


Additional research questions will no doubt occur to other investigators, and the data 
themselves may suggest other questions once recovered These questions were detailed simply 
to demonstrate the data potential of the remaining resource 


It should be noted that Father Turnell’s trash pit and the underlying privy deposits offers an 
collection for comparison to other, similar resources in Skagway, in Alaska, and 
throughout western North America at the same period of time The eve of national 
was 4 time of great social upheaval and change, a time in which Americans were 


testing the strength of their constitution and their powers to effect social change by legislating 
morality. The park service should not make the mistake of negating the importance of this 


type of resource simply because it does not conform to the existing interpretive themes of the 
park. 


INTERPRET THE ARCHEOLOGY OF FATHER TURNELL 


Few people outside the archeological profession read archeology al reports The primary dota 
in any excavation - the physical context -- is always destroyed during the process of 
excavation. As a result, archeologists must use detailed, lengthy description supplemented 
by a jargon that is sometimes incomprehensible to the non-archeologist, in order that other 
scientists can “duplicate” the results of their investigations 


In the process, the people who paid for the work are often forgotten Whwle this study is 
available to the public, few will want to wade through its detailed descriptions, tables and 
historical analyses to find the bits and pieces that would interest them most While it is the 
job of the interpreter to convey important messages to the public the average park interpreter 
is unlikely to have the time or skills to pull this information out for them While a personal 
briefing of the results of this study to park personne! may solve the problem for one year, it 
is unlikely to have a lasting impact beyond the memory of those who attended the briefing. 


This problem is multiplied by the fact that previously undiscm ered archeological resources 
are not listed as one of the interpretive themes of the park, nor is the period represented by 
Father Turnell’s ca. 1917 discards considered an important theme in the interpretive story of 
the Klondike gold rush 


It is therefore recommended that a booklet be jointly prepared by a professional archeologist 
and an interpreter This booklet could discuss all of the important archeology of Skagway 
undertaken since 1978, with Father Turnell’s trash pit featured prominently, but as only one 
portion of the story It should be of a quality suitable for sale to the public Similar examples 
can be found in National Park Service areas and include 


Prehistoric Life on the Olympic Peninsula: The First Inhabitants of a Great American 
Wilderness, by Eric O. Bergland and jerry Marr, and published by the Pacific 
Northwest National Parks and Forests Association, Seattle, Washington The booklet 


Recommendations 


is BB pages long, and measures eight by eight inches, with a glossy paper cover and 
29 black and white photographs, drawings, and maps. 


A Sketch of Grand Canyon Prehistory by Anne Trinkle Jones and Robert C. Euler, 
by the Grand Canyon Natural History Association, 1979. It measures nine 

nine inches and is 22 long. Printed on a beige-colored card stock, the title 
and cover have some red coloring, but the text and photographs are in black and 
“white.” Every other page contains a drawing, map or photograph. It sells for $3.95. 


Examples of similar products ished for a historic site include a series of ten booklets 
published by Colonial called The Colonial Williamsburg Archaeological Series. Each 
publication explores a specific type of artifact found in Williamsburg (glass, pottery and 
porcelain), a series of excavations (Wetherburn’s Tavern, Carter's Grove, Martin's Hundred), 
or a type of feature (one on wells, another on gardens). They vary from 48 to 96 pages in 
length, with 40 to 58 illustrations. Printed on glossy paper, all photographs and drawings are 
in black and white. They sell for $3.95 apiece and are reportedly very popular. 


While not every park or town visitor would wish to purchase such a booklet, those that were 
interested would have access to information about which they do not even know to ask 
Furthermore, the time-pressed interpreter will find a simple, easy to absorb summary of an 
important, but unobtrusive part of Klondike Gold Rush National Historical Park's cultural 
resources. 


Finally, it should be noted that Father Turnell was indeed an important man in Skagway 
during the Klondike gold rush, as much so, and perhaps more beloved than the likes of 
Soapy Smith. He offers an important counterpoint to the ruffians and scalawags that 

‘s early months. He was one of the earliest moral influences in 
guiding Skagway to post-Victorian respectability His contribution, and that of others like 
him, should not be lost in the story of the heyday of the gold rush 


A display of some of Father Turnell’s personal effects -- a pipe, a porcelain teacup, a votive 
piece, a brandy decanter, a grape juice bottle -- can effectively portray the gentler, more 
refined aspects of Skagway’s early society, and remind the visitor that not all the people who 
came north were miners and con-men. 
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A FINAL WORD 


we have made no discoveries from Father Turnell’s discards. But 
we have had a rare, pri into the life of one of Skagway’s earliest leading 
. The newspapers and historic accounts prove him to be an intelligent, devoted care- 
of the town’s souls. His household trash gives him an earthy but refined coloration, 
the man’s life somehow richer to those of us who can know him only over the 


the church records. Without much stretch of the imagination we can suppose that he 
pipe at the end of the day. He 

the delicate porcelain tea service of his childhood, but could not be bothered with the time 
and effort it would have taken to collect matched sets. 
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Father Turnell appeared to savor the taste of more than his brandy and pipe tobacco. For his 
meat, he liked beef steaks and chops, easily purchased in single-serving sizes, but from time 
to time, he varied his diet with single-size portions of chicken, turkey and venison When he 
served meals to others besides himself, he bought the more expensive roasts rather than 
whole birds or game. 


The pollen, phytolith and macrofloral remains in the coprolite taken from the primary 


not available, he liked figs and dates. He may have added dock and mustard greens to his 
salads. His vegetables included corn, tomatoes and olives, the latter two common Italian 
ingredients. In addition, he snacked on hazelnuts, and flavored his food with cloves. 


Father Turnell’s tastes were wide and varied. Pictures indicate that he was not a heavy man, 


but the archeological evidence suggests that he obviously enjoyed food and drink for its fine 


taste, bringing a temperate appetite to eating as well as to his approach to drinking. He 
ate many of his meals in the homes of loving parishioners, but took his libations at 


home. And when the moral tone of his community banished liquor from the streets, in all 
good conscience, he curbed his own habits to set a better example 


The appearance of an abnormally high percentage of non-alcoholic beverage containers in 
Father Turnell’s trash pit is significant. That an Italian Catholic would lay aside his traditional 
meal-time wine for the sake of temperate guests indicates a certain amount of political and 
social sensitivity. Putting aside his drinking tradition, at least publicly, he recognized his 
influence in the community. Like all good citizens of the time, he understood (wrongly or 
rightly) that a good example could influence the habits of the working class, immigrant, or 
non-Euroamerican. 
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At the same time, the relatively high percentage of liquor bottles is equally significant. Father 
Turnell did not entirely abandon his tradition. We suggest instead that he made his habits 
private. Taking what we have learned about Father Turnell, we could extrapolate to other 
well-respected citizens of town. The historic record and those who remember the prohibition 
era tell us that it was not drinking itself that Alaskans abhorred, but rather the deleterious 
effects of drinking on society at large. In the spirit of the individual freedoms so prized by 
westerners and frontiersmen of any age, what Alaskans did in the privacy of their own homes 
was their own business. When they became public with their vices, their actions were 
censured. The long-time resident, middle-class Euroamerican was gently led home for his wife 
to sober up. If he was a stranger, a laborer, an immigrant, or a Tlingit, the censure was more 
likely to take the form of a legal action. 


Finally, Father Turnell may not have been a wealthy man, for he appears to have left his 
fortune behind him in Italy. But he continued to live in a modified aristocratic style, at least 
compared to most of the working class people of Skagway. Very few other families would 
have kept a wide variety of European porcelains and fine leaded glass bar bottles, or 
consumed steaks and roasts more than half of the time he ate at home. He was quite 
obviously a man who enjoyed fine food and drink in an atmosphere of comfort, surrounded 
by his tobacco pipes, brandy, and books. It is equally obvious that his use of such comforts 
was moderate. Photographs show him to be a spare man, so he did not over-indulge 
Statistical comparisons with the artifact collections of other drinking families indicate he 
consumed no more than a moderate amount. These data sketch out a man who was carnest 
in his convictions and disciplined in the way he lived his life. 


Can we legitimately take these tentative conclusions about Father Turnell’s personal decisions 
and extend them to other influential leaders in town on the eve of prohibition? Perhaps not. 
But to think about doing so leads to new avenues of thought, new ways of approaching the 
analysis of social history, and new ways of asking questions of data, both historical and 


archeological. 


This description of Father Turnell’s character is speculation, of course, but we hope it is 
informed speculation. A simple, unconsidered reaction to the 72 liquor bottles in Father 
Turnell’s trash pit may have led to the conclusion that he was a lush or even a drunkard. 
There is all too often a modern desire to discredit the character of past heroes, and such a 
conclusion may have appealed to the gossip in all of us. This more in-depth study, we hope, 
has dispelled that notion. Instead, we hope that we have enriched our understanding of the 
man who cared for the souls of hundreds of Skagway’s earliest Catholics, and clarified what 
prohibition meant to all of Skagway’s citizens. 
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APPENDIX A 
POLLEN, PHYTOLITH, MACKOPLORAL, PARASITE ANALYSIS 
OF THE PRIVY DEPOSIT AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF MACROFPLORAL REMA NS PROM THE TRASH DEPOSITS 


By Linda Scott Cummings and Kathryn Puseman 
PaleoResearch |aboratories Denver ( colorado 


pollen phytolith mactofloral, and parasite remains to determine types of food eaten possible parasite 
infestation, and potential trash discarded by 4 Catholic priest or priests during the pit’s use ae a privy 
Lot 10 was the site of the resident Roman Catholic priest's rectory from 1903 to 1933 The privy /trash 
is associated with the rectory Use of the privy ie believed to have occurred from 1903 to sometime 
1908 and 1914 After use of the ended. the pit ie believed to have been used by Father 
Philibert | Turnell, SJ for trash until 1918 Macrofioral remains from the level of trash fill 
were identified to determine foode Father Turnell had access to and consumed 


2.5 mi of coproliti: material from the interior of the coprolite was placed in trrecodium 

and wet the organic remains for pollen extraction The coprolite was then 
micton mesh After concentrating in a centrifuge tube the samples were rinsed 
distilied water The sample received a short (10 minute) treatment in hot 
temove 


any inorganic particles The samples were then acetolated for ) minutes 
extraneous organi matter 


a eS Se Sie > 2 ae o> © & ae es 
magnification of Pollen preservation in these samples varied from good to poor Comparative 
teference material collected at the Intermountain Herbarium at Utah State University and the 
University of Colorado Herbarium was used to identify the pollen to the family genus and species 
level where possible 


indeterminate pollen includes pollen grain that are folded mutilated and other me distorted beyond 
recognition These grains are included in the total pollen count, as they are part of the pollen record 
a ent ae my OA we) tay ey we The phytotith 
sample wae sieved through 150 micron mesh material passing through the mesh was saved 
and concentrated in a centrifuge tube Clorox bleach was used to destroy the organic fraction from the 
coprolite Once this reaction was complete, the remaining material was rinsed with dietilled water Nhe 
inorganic fraction was dried, then mixed with zinc bromide (density 2 1) and centrifuged 
to separate the phytoliths, which will float, from the other silica, which will not Phytoliths im the 
broader sense, may include opal phytoliths and calcium oxylate crystals Calcium oxylate crystals are 
formed by Opuntia (prickly pear cactus), Spinacia (spinach) and other plants and are separated, rather 
using this extraction technique, since it employs no acids Any clay present ie floated 
with the phytoliths, and is further removed by mixing with sodium pyrophosphate and distilled water 
The samples are then rinsed with distilled water, then alcohols to remove the water After several 
alcohol rinses, the samples are mounted in benzy! benzoate tor counting with a light microscope at a 
magnification of S00. 


: 
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2mm in diameter were broken 
Microscope at 
0 25mm sieves was scanned under a binocular stereo microscope at 
identifications requiring 
acteen wae hot examined 
with modern and 
calculated from the sort 
table by an asterisk (*) to 
dieseminules Remains were recorded as charted and / 
DISCUSSION 
ie located about 9) miles northwest of Juneau on the Lynn Canal in the southosstionn portion 
of Alaska The area is of Pacifk Northwest rain forest and includes hemlock (Touga), spruce 


(Picea), alder (Alnus) and pine (Pinus) Pollen, phytolith, and mactofloral analyses identified remains 
of these and several other plants and food remains Most of the following discussion focusses on the 
edible plant remains However remain: of non-edible plants (or weeds) were also recovered 


The privy built behind the Roman Catholic priest's rectory on Block 24 Lot 10 i¢ thought to have been 
in use from 1903, when the rectory was first built, to 1908-1914 A 1908 picture shows the privy 
behind the rectory, but the i» absent from a 1914 Sanborn Insurance 

during this time Father } Turnell, S) was the resident priest from 


1908 to 1918 Father Peter Bougis S| filled this position from 1905 to 1908 The coprotite from the level 
of privy deposits may have been from either man The trash deposited into the pit after ite use as a 
privy ts believed to have been discarded by Father Tumell based on the known dates of hie service. 


1h Alesander ( Martin and Wilham D Bartley Sed Identiti ation Monae! (Rettete ( alitarma Univerety of 
California Press, 1973) Albina F Musil identification af Crap and Word Sends Agricultural Handbook No 21% 


(Washington DC US Department of Agriculture 1978), C S Schopmeyer Sends of Wandy Plants in the Unites 
States Agricultural Handbook No 490 (Washington DC United States forest Service U S Department of 
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flower bude of this evergreen ttee (loves were known to the Creeks and Komans and the 
Mediterranean country (lowes into Furope during the Middle Agee and were eckd at 
Prankfurt, Germany, around 1450 may be used i 4 variety of manners, euch as for 


seasoning hame in the preparation of foode euch a: epaghetti and lasagna and in baking 
Fragaria (strawberry) pollen wae relatively abundant in the caprolitk material indicating that 


strawherries were consumed en a ae 
larger berries In the 18th century, 4 Prench named Pregiet some of the large 
species back to Furope and began emadern sanetios |" Wild ott amtrerries 


and more favortul than the domesticated once 
C, and a leat tea was used to ye bey ty - strawherrios ate perennial 

found in meadows words and forest edges ' Strawberries are commonly 
eaten fresh of cooked in pies jame jellies and preserves 


It t2 fortuitous that femaine on the strawberries since the fruit develope after individual flowers 
wither Reco ery of the of strawberry polle suggests the possibility that strawberries 
were consumed freeh and had been grown eo that there wae little time between harvest and 
consumption in which the pollen could be removed from the fruit The 
have grown hie own 


leaves and berries are fich in Vitamin 


i 
i 


bitterness, that may be boiled a: potherbs The leaves should be collected in the apring when they ane 
have eapecially bitter tasting leaves which fequite tuo to three w ater 
changes when boiling while species ate lew bitter and have been used raw in salads The leaves 
are ich in protein and Vitamin A and may also be roasted The stems and stems of Revs 
hymenoepalus ate cheap and tart and have been weed asa substitute tor thudharh | 
Jee 


Recovery of a emall quantity of may: (corn) pollen indicates thal com wae also part of the dict 
tepresented by thie coprolite Recovery of starch granules © alan probably related 
to consumption of com Zire may: i a New World cultigen that has been an cultivated toad 


Com may be cooked in a variety of ways Presh ears may 
the cob Kernel: may be parched soaked in «ater and boiled to 
may be ground into 4 meal Popcorn come: from 4 genetic variation 
of Zea may: The dried kernel: are heated until they pop 


produced by plants when scluibte cilica on the ground « ater i 
absorbed by the roots and carried up to the plant via the vascular system Fy aporation and metaboliem 
of thie water result in of the silica im and around the cellular walle The general term 
applied to opal may also be used to feter to calcium oxylate 
Ctystals produced by a variety of plants, Opuntia (prickly peat cactus) and Sprna we (apinach) 


1 Hedrick Stertenent > Edi Pants p 7% 
170 McGee, On Fond ond Cacking pp 18% 184 


171 Madeline Angell A field Guide to Berries and Berrylite Fret: (New York The Bathe Merrill Company, tn. 
1981), p 20 Donald R Kirk Wad Fdibie Plots of Western North Amerce (Happy Camp California Naturegraph 
Publishers 1975) p 9 


172 Hedrick, Stertenant> Editi: Plants p S12, Kirk, Wild I diy Plente of Western North Ameria pp S354 
Medeger Ediir Wild Plants p 64 Peterson Fdiie Wild Plant: pp \%4 
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The Prunue group includes cherries, plums, peaches and nectarines, almonds, and apricots These fruits 
ate called stone fruite or drupes, and most contain seeds surrounded by a hard coat composed 
mostly of lignin Cherry, plum, peach and nectarines, and apricot pits all contain glycosides which break 
down into cyanide ot prussic acid A method of punishment in ancient Egypt involved eating 
the ground pite of preaches the acid |”! The acide are destroyed by covking While many 


species of native plumes are found in the United States, most cultivated varieties are natives of Europe. 
west Asia. and Caucasus Many of these fruits have been cultivated for thousands of years Plume are 
eaten fresh, canned. ot made into pies, cakes, jama jellies and preserves Wild plum species may be 
found growing in woods prairies fields pastures and along roadudes fences and streams |” 
Peaches (Prunus persica) are natives of China where they were known to be cultivated in the 10th 
century BC Peaches were brought to Europe in Roman times, and seeds were sent to the 
Massachusetts Bay Cokony in New England in 1962 were they established themselves quickly |" The 
many varieties of peaches are now primarily grown in the United States, South Africa, and Australia, 


and more peaches are canned than any other fruit.” Other than canned, peaches are eaten in a 
variety of ways including fresh, preserved. and in jellies, jams and cobblers Nectarines are fuzzies 
varieties of peaches and can be smaller Nectarines and peaches can sometimes be found on the same 
tree 


173 MeGee, Ow Food and Cooking 
174 «Brendan Lehane, Thr Power of Plants (Maidenhead England Met caw Hill 1977) p 129 


175) Angell, Field Guide to Berries pp 44-46 McGee, On Fond and ( ooking p 18) Schopmeyer, Seeds of Woody 
Plants pp 6470 


17% = =Hedrick Sturtenant > Edit; Mant: » 2 
177 Lehane, The Power of Plants p 104, McGee On Fond and Cooking p 183 
178 Hedrick Sturtenent > Edihir Pants p 464 
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TABLE Adi MACROFLORAL Romaine FROM THE CoPROLITE IN THe Paivy Deposits (ALi REMAINS 


UNCHARBRED EXCEPT CHARCOAL) 
NTE Nant COMMON Name Pant Wor FRAC MENT 
PLORAL REMAINS 
oa Cooretoot seed i 
Ficus seed 2024" 
eed 2104" 
seed ae 
oe wheel som Tomato seed “ 10 
Prunus Pum pt i i 
Rubus op ot seed fie" 105° 
Vaccinium Blueberry send i 
Vacciniwm Cranberry seed 6 7 
Vite wp Grape seed Pi) S10" 
Unidentified i —— 
Charcoal x 
NON-PLORAL REMAINS Be 
Pane _ ! 1B 
Coal __| 2 
. 7 
cf Fish bone | J 
Clase 4 
X = Ite presence was noted in the sample 
* Indicates an estimated frequency based on the sort of a portion of the total volume floated 
oo a oe & cloudberry, dewberry, salmonberry, 
wineberry and species of Rubus produce edible berries which can be 


thimbleberry, 
eaten raw or made into cobblers, jams, en os . The fruit can also be used in cold drinks, teas 


the world They are deciduous or evergreen shrubs that are found in the wild in North 
America and Europe ™ Commercial blueberries and cranberries were cultivated from Amencan 
varieties Half 


18) Schopmeyer, Seeds of Woody Plants p 840 
181 McGee, On Food and Cooking, p 185 
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183. Angell, Field Guide to Berries, pp 72, 108, Peterson, Edible Wild Plants pp 102, 220 


182. Angell, Field Guide to Berries, p 70 
184 McGee, On Food and Cooking p 187 
185 Angell, field Guide to Berries, p 1% 
186 Peterson, Edible Wild Plants, p 19% 


187 Kirk, Wild Edible Plants of Western North America, p 26% 
188 Medsger, Edibir Wild Plants pp 53-9 


199 McGee, On Food and Cooking, p 202 


Walter Conrad Muensacher, Weeds Second Edition (Whaca and London Cometock Publishing Associates, 1987), 


190 Hedrick, Sturtenant's Edible Plants, pp 43-45 


p 3 
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plant species The word weed’ is assigned here to those plants that most likely represent native 
vegetation and were not eaten by Father Turnell or Father Bougie 


One uncharred Chenopodium ep (goosetoot) seed most likely represents a local weed Seeds may have 
blown in through cracks in the privy walls, or may have been present in dirt that was thrown into the 


a8 an attempt to control odor Chenopodium is primarily an annual weed, often flowering in the 
summer and autumn The tiny flowers grow in clusters and can produce tens of thousands of 
coeds per plant. It is commonly found in cultivated fields, waste places, in open woods or thickets, and 
on stony hills Chenopodium is an opportunistic weed, often establishing itself rapidly in disturbed 
areas 


Bone and fish bone fragments may represent meat and fish that were consumed and/or kitchen trash 


that was disposed of in the privy Pish bones are easily and commonly swallowed, then pass through 
and out of the digestive system Other bone, eggshell, and glass fragments may represent kitchen 
debris that was thrown into the privy and adhered to the sides of the coprolite Charcoal and coal 


fragments may represent stove and/or fireplace ashes t).at were also discarded in the privy and stuck 
to the sides of the coprolite 


Parasites: Examination of the coprolitic material from the privy /trash pit did not yield any evidence 

of parasites Parasites that commonly are recovered from the privy records in warmer areas, such as 

roundworm (Ascaris) and whipworm (Trichuris), are typically problems for people living in warmer 

climates than Skagway, Alaska These types of parasite were recovered in samples from a 1830s- 

1850s privy and an early 20th century privy in Harpers , West Virginia"? If anyone using the 

rectory privy hed been infected with either of thee tro types of parasite, one would expect to recover 
in the privy remains 


Pinworme (Enterobius) are very rare — the parasite record In fact, pinworm eggs are noted in only 5°» 
of feces from people positively infected j ccbduied camdinn aon Ge cum Ob td anand Go 
samples recovered from the exterior of Ak) + 
ly tet hh yh Because recovery of 
parasite eggs is difficult in even modern circumstances where the individual infected is available for 
testing, absence of parasite eggs from prehistoric or historic coprolitic deposit is not conclusive 
evidence for the absence of parasites in the population 


Protozoa such as Giardia lamina and Entamocha hystolitica could also have posed health threats Bacteria 
including Salmonella and Shigella could have caused diarrhea and severe health problems At present, 
there are no methods for recovering protozoa and bacteria It is, therefore, not possible to address 

the types of parasites or other diseases common to middle-class citizens of 


questions concerning 
Skagway, nor to determine if Skagway was a healthy or unhealthy place to live 


192 M L Permald, Gray's Manual of Botany, Eighth Edition (New York Amerncan Book Company, 1950), pp 992- 
59%, Alexander C Martin, Weeds (New York Golden Press, Western Publiching, 1972) 


193 Linda Scott Cummings and Kathryn Puseman, ‘Pollen, Phytolith Marasite, and Macrofloral Analysis on 


Samples from Lots 15 and 16, Package 118, Harper's Ferry National Park, West Virginia’ (manuscript on file with 
National Park Service, Harper's Ferry National Historic Park, Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 


1992) 
194 | Walter Beck and john E Davies, Medical Parasitology, Second dition (St Louis C V Mosby, 1976), p 80 
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Trash Record 


Several macrofloral remains were recovered from Stratum C, the level of trash believed to be 


~ heap hy — glhgetitnm pny 4 tn yin) yl eae 
were eaten fresh or prepared and the pits thrown away (Table A4). 


TABLE A4: MACROFLORAL REMAINS FROM THE TRASH LeveL OF THE PRIVY PIT (ALL REMAINS 
UNCHARRED) 


195 UP Hedrick (editor) Sturtevant’s Edible Plants of the World (New York Dover Publications, Inc, 1972), p 63. 
Harold McGee, On Food and Cooking (New York Charles Scribner's Sons, 1984), pp 268-269, Lee A Peterson, Edibic 
Wild Plants (New York Collier Books, 1977), p 200, Schopmeyer, Sends of Woody Plants, p M43 


1% + Schopmeyer, Seeds of Woody Plants, pp 958-559 
197) McGee, On Food and Cooking, pp 203-204 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Coprolitic material was recovered from the primary privy deposits. This material is believed to have 
been deposited by the resident Roman Catholic Priest living in the rectory sometime between 1903 and 
1908-1914. Diet reflected in the coprolitic material includes a variety of fruits: fig, strawberry, = 
raspberry, etc , blueberry, cranberry, grape, and possibly banana and dates or coconuts. Vegetables that 
also appear to have been consumed include tomato, a member of the mustard family, and possibly 
dock and corn. 


Alternatively, corn pollen and ZeaAGramineae-type starch grains may be present through consumption 
of cornmeal as a grain Evidence for consumption of cereal grains is present primarily in the phytolith 
record, although the Gramineae (grass family) pollen frequencies may be elevated due to introduction 
of grass pollen from cereal grains. Elongate spiny phytoliths are common in several of the cereal grains 
such as wheat The Panicoid phytoliths are common in corn, or may be present through accidental 
introduction from grasses. Festucoid phytoliths are also recovered from wheat and several other cereal 


grains 


Condiments are represented in the record by clove pollen, and possibly by pollen from a member of 


the mustard family which may represent prepared mustard Eggshell and bone fragments, particularly 
fish bones, suggest that eggs and meat were also part of the diet. 


Some of these foods, such as strawberry, blueberry, cranberry, raspberry, etc, could have been 
gathered, harvested, or purchased locally, while others, such as fig and grape, would have been 
imported from other parts of the country. Because pollen grains, which are very small, and seuds have 
been shown to remain in the human intestine for extended periods after ingestion,'” it 1s probable 
that the remains recovered from the coprolitic deposits in this privy/trash pit represent foods 
consumed over an unidentifiable time period, and at an unidentifiable place Foods may have been 
eaten at home, and/or while visiting a local parishioner 


Pollen, phytolith, and macrofloral remains recovered from the coprolitic deposit in the privy pit point 
to consumption of a relatively wide variety of vegetables, fruits, grains, and possibly meat in the diet 
Successful recovery of a variety of pollen and phytolith types, as well as starch granules, indicates that 
upon further archaeological investigation of this privy / trash pit, additional samples should be collected 
and analyzed. Likewise, recovery of a wide variety of seeds and small bones indicate that continued 
macrofloral sampling is also advised 


Parasite analysis did not recover any evidence of parasite eggs in this coprolitic deposit This absence 
cannot be construed as evidence that the users of this privy were parasite free Future parasite analysis 
may well field similar results, and therefore may not be cost effective The importance of establishing 


a record of parasite infestation and answering questions concerning health must be weighed against 
the likelihood that no remains will be recovered 


Father Philibert |. Turnell is believed to have used the privy pit as a trash dump after use of the privy 
ended Macrofloral remains recovered from the trash suggest that he ate plums, olives, hazelnuts, and 
peaches or nectarines. These were most likely imports from other parts of the world or country that 
were prepared and eaten by Father Turnell at home Peach /nectarine and plum pits suggest that these 
fruits were eaten fresh 


198 Gerald Kay Kelso, Absolute Pollen Frequencies Applied to the interpretation of Human Activities in Northern 
Arizona, Ph.D dissertation (Tucson Department of Anthropology, University of Arizona, 1976) 
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APPENDIX B: 
THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF NON-STRUCTURAL ARTIFACTS 


By Catherine Holder Spude 


Table B) lists the minimum number of non-structural items of each artifact class discussed in the main 
items The estimates 
given below were used in the compilation of Table ¥, and in the calculations described in Appendix 
Cc. 


text. For the most part, tables in the text listed all whole, partial 


When portions of an artifact were found in both units, the item was counted in the unit containing the 


most fragments, thereby eliminating the problem of partitioning that often accompanies the estimation 
of minimal numbers from multiple proveniences. 
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Norm | SouTh 
UNIT UNIT 
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shallow, whiteware, undecorated 


saucer’ 
ferrous metal 
whiteware, decorated 


tureen, 


chamber basin 
| hook, clothing 


lamp, chimney 


lamp base? 
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dust pan 


mucilage bottle 


campaign buttor,’, 


part 


Listerine bottle 


safety pin 


soap dish 
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APTENDIX © 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF VARIOUS COMPARATIVE COLLECTIONS 
ON FATHER TURNELL'S TRASH PIT COLLECTION 


By Catherine Holder Spude 


The statistic used for the comparison of the collection of non Structural Artifacts taken from Pather 
Turnell’s Trash Pit with other types of functionally categorized collections ie the leas! equares 
* for the purposes of thie discussion Pather 


ee ee Se Oa ee Se eS 
progressively eliminate 


types of collections and that are most dissimilar The elimination of 
comparative data sets occurs when the slope of a set is negative The nature of archeological data 
is such that a negative slope is impossible, the given set cannot be considered to represent 

a correlating type of collection In the final analysis, when all slopes are positive. and the prcab 
amociated with the Student's | of the predicted sae aa on to 0.10," then the 
predictive data set is said to be correlated to Father in the proportion 


variables in this calculation The comparative collections are 
C1. The investigator's name and date of study can be used to find the citations in the 
References Cited section of this report 


19 Blee Sorting functionally Mixed Ati act Aswemblages pp 24) 2° 


200 Blee Sorting functionally Mixed Artifact Assemblages p 29% discusses the use of 2 010 level of significance 
inetead of the conventional and purely arbitrary ane of 0.08 usually used by archeologists in statieti al problerns 
The highly variable nature of functionally categorized data in thie particular problem suggest: a scrmewhal greater 
ares of rejection 
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Table © 2 indicates the relative frequencies weed for each of the 14 artifact categories in Pather Turnell 
Trash Pil and each of the variables 


Taste C.D) ReLative PaeQuencies OF THe 14 Agtiact CaTecontes Use in Tee SORTING 
Peocepunt 


Tass C.2 (cONTROUEDD: RELATIVE PReQueNcies oF Tw 16 AaTwact Careconss 
Usep m THe Somtiw: Peoctouer 


00074391 0.0 maNeG 
002110» cee? _| 
ooins7 0.053191 
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the variable is listed in the firet column, the shape coefficient 


tables demonstrate the calculation of the statietic for Father Turnell s trash pit collection 
error of thal coefficient in the next, the Student's | associated with error 


that the association would arise randomly in the final column In 
are and are therefore eliminated 


significant 


Tramesent Males 0 1965148 0.172 r ones 
Sabcvmne 02900842 a 
Brothel: 0 299986 4 0100 
Hotels and Restaurant: om» = =£ om 07% 
0 1 260San 0075 om. 


The greatest negative slope is that of the Brothel Assemblage Because it © impossible for any type of 
negative contribution to a mixed assemblage. it ie dropped from the calculation 


that the functions represented by the artifacts 


of predicting Father Turnell’s collection 
The multiple regression is again computed, but this time with the remaining oi variables 
Number of obs = 14 R -equare = 09171 
F (68) = 1475 Adj R-equare = 0.8550 
Prob > F = 00006 Root MSF = 005197 
VARIABLE COmrRcHNT StD Brmow : | mir 
Father Turell’s Trash Pit a 
Families 7 1 09307% 0200077 4.082 0.004 
Families 0 eo8% 0323150 | Oss 0.955 
Traneent Males ; 0.066087 02259508 0.204 ones 
Saberone - 0 1587068 0.2217243 O76 04 
Hotels and Restaurante 0 Deter | 0 320N548 ome 0) tie, 
0014229) 0 144987) 00% 0924 


Apipwrdys | 


The greatest negative slope in this calculation ie that of the Temperate Pamilioes Thie negative slope 
ie important, in thal it demonstrates that Father Tumell’s collection has very little in common with that 
of families who appeared not to drink Note aleo that the only significant slope coefficient ie that of 
the Drinking Families, even when negative slopes exiet In the following calculations ae each variable 
exhibiting 4 negative slope is progressively eliminated. the significance of the Drinking Families slope 
becomes stronger 


The calculation ie fepeated without the Temperate Pamilies variable 


Number of obs = 14 R equate = 0907) 

F (5,9) = 79 Adj Requare - 0.8556 

Prob > F = 00002 Root MSE = 0.051% 

arr TY eo 
Father Turnelt’s Trash Mi _ 
Drinking Families ; 422) 
| Transient Mates 04M i 
Sate Li | 
 Hetele and Restaurants 0612 i 
Military 00% j 


The Hotels and Restaurants assemblage have the greatest negative slope This type of social economn 
unit functions to provide food and lodging for large numbers of transients of both sexes It ie unbikely 
to have any power to predict a resident, bachelor priest's collection The variable ie dropped from the 
calculation 


The calculation is repeated without the Hotel: and Restaurants data set 


Number of obs = 14 R equate = 09033 
F (4,10) = 2% Adj R-equare - 0 fi6de 
Prob » F - OOn00 Root MSE - os?) 
1 Vamiams T COPPnownt T $m feme | j | Pew» | 
ee = -— Sa == am 4 4 
Father Turnell’s Trash Pi | 1 
nt - . pe ——4 
| Drinking Farnilees 7 0 9WI3514 | 0 216907 j 41m ow | 
| Transient Males | 00137964 i 0 1241263 i oi ovis | 
| Satcscure 0 DOZ)e18 i O 1928344 i 1 ee owe 
Military j 0 0026%) i 0.197602) = oo ons 


The only negative slope ie that of the Transient Male assemblage in Bee > original study, t was 
supposed that Father Turnell’s collection would resemble that of other male bachelors, but it was later 
realized that all of the comparative collections were drawn from situations in which the men were 
transient All comparative sites were dwelling sites In most cases thee men ate and drank cleewhere 
Furthermore, they tended to have very parsimonious material cultures, reflecting their mobile lifestyle 
It is logical that the resident priest, deapite his bachelor status, would have very little in common with 
the mobile transient bachelors whose artifacts comprised the Transient Male assemblage 
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Number of obe = 14 K equare = 09035 
P (3,11) - Ma Adj R-equare - 08769 
Prob > F = 9.0000 Root MSE = 004788 


COPPRICIINT S11) Beco we , 


oveozs |  omie7s | as 
omnes? _|__oueores | tee 
0.00844%6 0 1162822 oow 


The remaining negative slope ie that of the Military Assemblage Considering that the bachelor priest 
living by himeell had little in common with the mae living conditions and martial function of the 


military, the elimination of thie variable ie logical 


Only the Drinking Families and Saloons exhibit positive slopes The multiple regression ie calculated 
once again with only those two variables 


Number ofobs = 14 RK equare = 09032 
F (2,12) = 35% Adj R-equare - 0.8870 
Prob > F = oOD00 Root MSE = 006587 
Vaease = (ti‘(‘(O:*#C CNT StD Perce ia 7" | Pew - 7 ] 
Father Turell’s Trash Pi je | | _| 
Drinking a Fasmities - _ 0 938274) ; | 0199477 4 o™% | oom | 
Saban: omy 8=6| 607s | | mC 


— So = Oe — ————— 


This final calculation yields only one significant slope the Drinking Families The Saloon assemblage 
predicted Father Turnell’s Trash Pit i combination with the Drinking Families, but with euch a high 
degree of error that the predictive power i hardly different than if it were random 


That leaves only the Drinking Families The 0935 slope suggests that about 94". of Pather Turnell’s 
Trash Pit collection can be predicted by the comparative collections comprising the Drinking Families 
assemblage The chances of such a prediction being random are bee than 0). 0005 and the correlation 
is strong (R= 9023, therefore R= 9499, with R=1 000 being a pertect correlation) 


it is instructive to note that in 4 simple regression with Father Turnell’s Trash I’ and the Drinking 
Families, the correlation ie somewhat weaker (R= 9287), although still very strong The principle 
difterences between the artifacts from the Drinking Families and Father Turnell « i the latter's higher 
frequency of beverage containers His reliance on beverages i quite apparent and ie hinted at in the 
positive slope coefficient offered by the Saloon Assemblage Another difference accounting for the less 
than pertect correlation is the lack of any artifacts associated with women of children, which were part 
of the working definition of “families in the original Mee study 
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APPENDIX D 
CRIMINAL CASES BROUGHT BEPORE THE U.S. COMMISSIONER 
IN SKAGWAY BETWEEN MARCH 1914 AND DECEMBER 1940 


By Prank B Norris 


furnishing intoxicating liquor to Indians, defendant (d)=Kitty Goss (Native woman and 


prostitute) 

fun.ishing intoxicating to Indians, d=jim Nassuck (Native man) 
indecent exposure, d= Thomas, who was ‘pretty drunk at the time’ 
furnishing liquor to the Indians 


furnishing liquor to the Indians, the defendant claimed, ‘| took a can of beer to this 
Indian woman (Kitty Goss, see above) and we drank it” 


also in 1974: 2 assaults, 2 assaults and batteries, 2 larcenies, | burglary 


disturbing the peace 

disturbing the peace (two violations) 

drunk and disturbing the peace 

furnishing intoxicating liquors to the Indians, d=Laine Warden, a very young girl and 
not familiar with the law.” 

selling liquor without a license 


four violations of disorderly conduct 

indecent exposure, d=jim Naseuck, who said “| was guilty, but drunk at the time | 
disturbing the peace and using obscene language 

disturbing the peace 


also in 191% 2 assaults, 5 assaults and batteries, 5 vagrancies, 2 contempts of court, | 
discharging a revolver in the public streets 


(until August 21, when local prohibition was imposed) 
disturbing the peace (CLA 1993), 2 violations 


also in January-August 1916: | assault and battery, | vagrancy. 4 violations of Sec 1942. 
1 violation of Sec 1921 (larceny), | violation of Sec. 1917 


(August 22 through December 


selling intoxicating liquors without a license (Sec 2581), d=jF Anderson, 
complainant=G G Naud |see 1922 case], hearing 11/27, fined $800 JFA also charged in 
four other cases on different dates than 11/25 they were dismissed because conviction 
had already been obtained 

Sec 2581, d=W Childs and |. Bender, d's attorney <Steve Regan, fined $200 each 

Sec 2581, d=Geo W Jennings, found not guilty 


1% 


Arreram D 


1917 
11/8 
1/8 
11/8 


11/8 
11/8 


1/8 

1/12 
11/15 
11/16 
n/i9 


1918 
5/6 


5/6 
5/2 


5/2 
6/3 


1959 


1/5 
4/7 


4/7 


4/7 


1% 


also in August-December 1916 | violation of Sec 24 Alaska Criminal Code, 2 
unknown cases 


Sec 2581, d=Nora Moore, guilty but leniency, fined $100 or 9 days 

Sec 2581, d=Besie Miller, fined $200 or 127 days 

Sec 2581, d=Billie Morris, fined $100 or 62 days 

Sec 2581, Olive Hazel Crosby, fined $100 or 61 days 

Sec 2581, Birdie Ash, fined $25 or 22 days (Was fined ‘less than the minimum because 
she is cared for by 4 physician, ie without funds and is unable to leave her bed at 
times.) 
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also in 1917; 3 violations of Sec. 1921 (larceny), | violation of Sec 2032, | violation of 
Sec 1894 1 violation of Sec 1902, 3 violations of Sec 19M (fraud/obtaining money 
under false pretenses), | violation of Sec 1947 (trespassing) 


Sec 2487, E Telfer, ‘two pint bottles of a liquid supposed to contain alcohol [Sec 2487 
may simply be the request for a search warrant | 

Sec 2487, WG Powell, |same offense] 

Sec 2487, Pred Pickardt, having intoxicating liquors in his possession, fined $40 or 25 
days 

Sec 2487, Lorne McAlietet, |same offense], fined $40 of 25 days 

Wilber Story, Sec. 1 of Alaska Act of 2/14/17 |possession of alcohol], fined $20 or 15 
days 


also in 1918: 2 sedition, 2 Sec 1905 (assault), 2 opium, | espionage, | violation of Sec 
1902 


Ino alcohol-related violations] 


also in 191% 1 Sec. 1932 (gambling), 4 Sec 1921 (larceny), | violation of the Postal Act 


Sec 2487, search warrant for stealing chickens (3 violations) 

Sec 2487, search warrant for Hoddinott, 3 bottles of alcohol found by Fred | Vandewall, 
customs officer; convicted of violation of Alaska Bone Dry Law (ABDL), $10 of 11 days 
did janitor work about town. Daily Alaskan, 1/9/20, p 4, notes that the 3 got the liquor 
from the SS Ketchikan 

Sec 2487, search warrant for Ed Ligsay |a Filipino], custome imepector believes he 
smuggled liquor into the port of Skagway, jury tria’ fined $20 or W days 

Sec 2487, search warrant for jj Eckert [town marshal], liquor smuggling into port 
found with a bottle of whiskey, and a lady complained that he put whiskey in her 
lemon drink, jury trial, fined $20 or W days 


Aprerdaa DD 
also in 1920: | Sec 1921 (larceny), | violation of Sec 1988 & 1933, 2 violations of Sec 


the Gold Seal Liquor Co of Vancouver, BC, and "Gold Bond Rye 21480" since the night 
of Aug 31. He further testified that “If | was drinking heavy | could drink about two 
[bottles} in a day” 


also in 1921: | larceny, | violation of Sec 19% (obtaining money under false pretenses), 
1 violation of Sec. 1922 (larceny in house), | violation of Sec. 1904 (assault with a 


dangerous weapon), 2 violations of Sec 1905 & “threatening in a menacing manner” 


Frank Godings, $150 or 6 months, served time 

‘Captain’ Jacobson, $22, paid 

William Bartell, $22, paid 

john M_ Griesbach [laborer WP& YR], dismissed for lack of evidence 

Henry Dedman |clerk at Golden North Hotel], “in his room was one quart bottle about 
half full of intoxicating liquor and four bottles containing a very small amount of 
intoxicating liquor in each, also five small whiskey glasses, comp! <john Sharples, gov | 
agent, fined $250 

RW Thornson, fined $100 

James Young, fined $50 (served term) 

Wilson Barris, fined $50 (served 14 days) 


also in 1922: | Sec 1905 (assault), | larceny, | grand larceny, | promoting and setting 
up a lottery 


search warrant for Oscar Forsberg, compl «Geo G Naud, Fed Proh Agent, ‘seized no 

property in search warrant under ABDL ° 

search warrant for Manuel Soares, nothing found 

search warrant for Lee Logeden [laborer WP&YR|), looking for ‘fermented liquor or 
for making it, or mash in course of fermentation. nothing found 

search warrant for Logsden, “found on the premises one still, comprising one copper 

boiler about (10 gallon) still head, and refrigerator containing cold water to condense 

the vapor in the worm, and about 6 gallons of mash containing a high percentage of 

alcohol, 12 feet of copper tubing, and | therefore discovered and sized all of the said 

property", fined $300, served time 

search warrant for Prank joe [laborer WPEYR| nothing found 

}H Smith, compl =F) Vandewall, fined unspecified amount 

search warrant for Oscar Forsberg [laborer| under ABDL, house searched because OF, 

‘the owner of the place, was seen deliverin Two Gallons of Whiskey to a car on 

12/12/23 Nothing found, combined with 
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Oscar Forsberg, violation of National Prohibition Law (crime of transporting intoxicating 
liquor), escaped over White Pass summit 

Matt Sundeen, violation of National Prohibition Law, bound over to grand jury 

joe Kosloske [laborer WP& YR], fined $200 


also in 192%: | violation of Sec. 1918 


Arthur Wilson |laborer|, search warrant for Sec | of ABDL, found one quart bottle with 
some whisky therein, also found 2 whiskey glasses, fined $25 


also in 1924: | violation of Sec 1905 (assault) 


Robert Lee, search warrant for Sec | of ABDL, found 3 quart and M pint bottles of 
home brew which Mr Lee claimed to be the maker | also found % barrel in which Mr 
Lee claimed the home brew had been made [Then possibly the evidence was sent off 
for testing.| Proved by test to contain 6% alcohol, fined $25 


also in 1925: | violation of Sec 1920 


A.J. & Lena Achison, Sec 1 of ABDL, compl. «Warren S Harding, A) fined $450, Lena 
fined $50 

Harold Mulvihill, Sec 1 of ABDL, had one imperial quart of Canadian whiskey, fined 
$150 


also in 1926: | violation of Sec 1999 (adultery) 


HE. Maize, Sec. 1 compl.«C_D. Harland, fined $500 

[Note: all ABDL cases up to this point have been violations of Sec. 1 (alcohol 
possession) | 

Paul Peterson, Sec 15 of ABDL (intoxicated in public places), fined $25 

Walter McBrien, Sec 1 of ABDL, fined $50 

jim Nassok, Sec. 15, fined $25 

jim Nassok, Sec 15, fined $25, pd 


no 1927 violations unrelated to the Alaska Bone-Dry Law 


john Grashal [longtime tinsmith, WPEYR), Sec 15, fined $25, or $1007 |sources differ) 
C. Paseman, Sec. 15, fined $5 


also in 1928: | Sec 1983 (assault and battery by a prisoner upon an officer), | writing 
checks with insufficient bank funds, | search warrant for missing goods 


11/16 
11/16 


8/2 
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Clarence Geddes, Sec 15, fined $5 

Lizzie Rojas, Sec 15, jailed for 3 months 

John Dennis [fireman], Sec 1 (‘crime of manufacturing and giving away intoxicating 
liquor’), marshal searched the premises and took into possession one 2-gallon granite 
ee 
John Bonner [laborer WP&YR|, Sec 15, fined $25 


also in 192% 2 Sec. 1999 (adultery), 2 Sec 1905 (assault and battery) . | Sec 1904 
(assault with a dangerous weapon) 


FG. Doyas, Sec. 15 of ABDL, fined $25, pd 
also in 1990: | tampering with electric meter, | jail escape, | Sec. 1921 (larceny) 


Mr. & Mrs. James Gordon (Supt. WP& YR], Sec. 15, fined $25 each, given the option of 
jail or work 

Dominic Prella, Sec 1, fined $200, given the option of jail or work 

Wayne Yarrow, Sec 15, fined $25, given jail / work option 

Fred Bartlet, Sec. 1, compl.=F J. Vandewall, fined $50 

joe Jackson, Sec. 15, fined $25, given the option of jail or work 

William (Willie) Grant, Sec. 15, fined $25, sentenced to W days, jail or work 

A.H. Allen and E. Quackenbush, search warrant under ABDL “Before gaining admission 
to the house, heard bottles being broken inside Upon hearing bottles being broken, | 
broke out a window so as to gain admission as | was refused admission at the door,” 


nothing foun 


also in 1931: 1 Sec. 1999 (adultery), 2 Sec. 1905 (assault), 2 Sec 2001 (cohabiting in 
adultery), 4 power-company cases (discrimination in service, etc ) 


Wilber Story, Sec. 15 of ABDL, fined $25 
Frank Rincon, Sec. 15, fined $50, also sentenced to W) days, given the option of jail or 
work 


also in 1932: | “encouraging and contributing to the delinquency of a minor,” 1 Sec 
1904 (assault with a dangerous weapon), | Sec 1905 (assault), | Sec. 1947 (trespass), | 
Sec. 1921 (grand larceny) 


i399 
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Charles Ward, Sec. 15 of ABDL, fined $25 or 15 days 
Prank Rincon, Sec 15, fined $5, served time 


also in 1933: | Sec 203) (vagrancy) 
(before prohibition repealed) 


Wilber Story, larceny, defendani “took 6 pint bottles of Bohemian Club beer and 
cerverting [sic] them to his own use,” jailed for 35 days 


also in 1934: | Sec 1917 (burglary), 1 Sec. 1917 & 1905 (burglary and assault) 
no alcohol-related cases 

also in 1935: 1 Sec. 1905 (assault), | car theft, | trapping violation 

2 intoxication and the use of profane and obscene language 

no other cases in 19% 

2 disorderly conduct 


also in 1937: 2 larceny, | assault, | alien in illegal possession of firearms. | assault and 
battery 


| drunk and disorderly 
no other cases in 1938 


no cases this year 


2 sale of liquor to a minor 


also in 1940: | larceny 
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